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Agenda 


FRIDAY 


¢ LECTURE “an Experiment in 
Meditation” by the International 
Meditation Institute, — 420 at 8 p.m. 
Admission free. 

¢ DEBATING SOCIETY meeting 
today — 620 from 2-6 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


¢ LEADERSHIP TRAINING for 
south asian youth presented by the 
National Association of Canadians 
of Origins in India. 1500 Stanley, 425 
from 4-7 p.m. 


MONDAY 


e FILM “A Question of Silence” by 
Marleen Gorris. Frank Dawson 
Auditorium, McGill University. 7 


p.m. 
e ELIZABETH SMART, A Cana- 
dian novelist will read from her works 
Loyola Campus, Admin. Bldg. Rm. 
128 at 8:30 p.m. 

¢ Q-PIRG MEETING 7 p.m. Q- 
PIRG office: EN Annex, 2070 Mac- 
kay rm. 399-30. Last chance to sign 
up for Boston trip! More on the 
alternative library. Creation of a 
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SWAP 


Make Your Holiday Work! 

CFS has a way to help you cut 

travel costs and gain valuable 
work experience abroad 


N 


You owe it to yourself to 
find out about the 
Student Work 
Abroad Programme 
(SWAP) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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PHONE 


Mail completed coupon to: 
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Citizens’ Utility Board and sundry 
summer projects. Bring spray paint 
and telephone bills. 


THURSDAY 


¢ LORNE RANGER AND GO 
will perform in Reggie’s at 8 p.m. 
¢ WINE AND CHEESE sponsor- 
ed by LGFC, Room FA202, 2060 
Mackay 4 p.m.-7 p.m. All welcome 
free admission. Phone 879-8406. 


FRIDAY 


¢ SOUND AND VISION 2 pre- 
sented by CRSG and CUTV featur- 
ing 10 foot video screen and brand 
new light show. Hall bldg. cafeteria. 
Admission 99 cents. Call 879-4598 
or 4572. 


GENERAL INFO 


¢ RECREATION AND LEISURE 
STUDENTS pre-registration April 
16 in Bryan 205 from 7 to 9 p.m. 

e INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
STUDENTS information meeting. 
Everyone welcome. May 3, 6 p.m. 
Rm. 820 Hall Bldg. Call Colette 697- 
7956 for more info. 


e¢ HELP WANTED. | need some 
help with ELEC C312. Phone me. 
Willing to pay. Phone 340-9495 after 
7:00 p.m. 


OPTOMETRIST 


Eyes Examined 
e Eye Glasses 
e Contact Lenses 
of all kinds — 
@ Medicare Card 
Accepted 
© Special consideration 
for students 


Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933 8700 or 933-8182 


Gallerie Youville 


looking for students interested in 
being represented by a gallery or 
having art work published . 
call for an appointment 287-9118 


clean, safe place 
pick-up and delivery 


Cail Gary Cooper 


744-6837 


supplied 
- all at a price you 
can afford 
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¢ BIG BROTHERS needed for 
anglophone and francophone chil- 
dren. Call 731-3881, local 311. 

¢ ULTIMATE FRISBEE ANY- 
ONE? A challenge has been placed 
with McGill’s team. Contact Intra- 
mural office or Jeff Hall at 488-6417. 


Continued on page 4 


Classified 


Roommate wanted to share sunny 


-4% near Sherbrooke metro, freshly- 


painted for $120/month, unheated. 
April 14 or May 4st occupancy. Call 
Lori, 843-3411. 


Papers professionally typed on short 
notice - $1.25 per page. Jean Mac- 
Gregor, 653-2765. 


Computer programmer needed for 
small job - Basic IBM/Pc payment 
about $1000. Call 9-5 768-3876. 


Your house idle & empty? U.S. profes- 
sors, students could rent your lofty 
home or dingy flat for the summer or 
the academic year. For further info 
toss your address into an envelope 
and mail to: ACADEMIC HOUSING 
EXCHANGE, 6186 N.D.G. Ave. 25, Mon- 
treal, H4B 4N3. 


Portable dactyio Brother Activator 
800T. $70.00. Tel: 653-5403. 


Sublet: May-Sept., clean 42 apt. com- 
pletely furnished. Colour TV, 2 tele- 
phones, balcony, 2 minutes walk from 
Loyola Campus. $250 a month. Call 
489-8000. 


One way ticket, Montreal-Vancouver, 
female, leaving April 20th, $450. Call 
489-1483. 


Sublet May- Aug.-Sept. 41% apt. clean, 
completely furnished, 2 telephones, 
colour TV. Balcony, 2 minutes walk 
from Loyola: Campus. $250.00 a 
month. Call 489-8000. 


1% to sublet May-August, option to 
renew $225/month. Lincoln, 5 minutes 
to campus. Call 989-9374 days. 


Apartment wanted. Furnished 2 bed- 
room apartment in walking distance 
of Sir George Campus, May to end 
August. Phone 879-7210 (day), 282- 
0676 (evening). 

For sale Renault 12, 1978, 4 door 
sedan, 4 speed manual, power break, 
AM-FM stereo, call 737-1665. 


To sublet 142 downtown, May. Every- 
thing included $195.00 Call Antonella 
286-8158 or 877-8214. 


Share beautiful bright furnished 5% 
from May to September. Good loca- 
tion. Call 731-8778. $220/month. 


Typing and transcription. Richard 
844-3438. 


Sublet immediate or May ‘st, large 
4'2, bright, clean, equipped, $234/ 
month. Walkley and Terrebonne, 
N.D.G. option renew. Phone evenings 
484-8605. 


(ea es a ey 
Sublet large 3% June 14 - Sept. 4, 
option to renew. $235. Utilities incl., 
carpeted. Call 489-6122. 


French courses to be given in groups 
of 5 persons, starting mid May. For 
more info, call 729-7318. 


YUMMY 
Y, 


The Economical 


Low-cost student flight plans! 


Hong Kone $680 
Kuala Lumpur $770 


from 


Singapore $770 


from 


Manila $740 


All flights via London 
from Toronto. 
Call toll free: 1-800-268-9044 
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Dactylo: Compétente, bilingue, ferait 
travail G domicile pour combler vos 
besoins. Théses, textes de tous genres, 
rapports, conventions collectives, etc. 
Veuillez communiquer avec: Jean- 
nette au 252-0572. 


Large 5‘ duplex - to share beginning 
July 1 or September 1 - 20 minutes 
walk ato Loyola Campus - female 
preferred. Call 483-5832. 


Marinoni 12 speed, 50 cm 531 Rey- 
nolds frame. Campagnolo (hubs, 
derailers, shifters), Gipiemme (crank, 
brakes), Nisi tubulars. Mint condition, 
best offer over $4000. Perry 684-6365. 


Lost men’s tan leather gloves. Central 
Building (Loyola) last Thursday. Call 
Costa, evenings 676-1766. 


Cheap apt.! NDG 4% for $290 May to 
August sublet, option to renew. 105 
bus on corner. Reduced rent! 486- 
| Se ae ees 
Typing: 75¢/page; 85¢/page if typing 
paper not furnished. Lysane: 337-5048. 
For women: “New Balance” Aerobic 
dance shoes, size 6, wom twice; “Ben 
Weider's” vynil trim-bells. Lysane: 337- 
5048. 


Lost 4 Radio Shack Scientific LED cal- 
culator with original black cardboard 
case. Needed urgently for exams. 
Reward iffound. Please contact Doron 
at 332-0650. 


Two rooms for rent $30 and $40 per 
week. Everything included. 

summer camp jobs: head of arts & 
>rafts, pottery, gymnastics, archery, 
>omputers, canoeing, guitar. Call 
%on, Pripstein’s Camp. 481-1875. 


Typist at your service. Call Meredith at 
486-9892. 


wen hk es See es 
Listen unwanted electric typewriter-to 
sell, large bamboo curtain $15: soft 
guitar case $5, kitchen table & 2 
chairs $20. 286-0619. 


Apartment to sublet - 52, carpeted, 
semi-furnished, Westmount. May 15 - 
Aug. 30, $625/negotiable. 989-8362. 


Beautiful 5‘ to share, available in 
May. 486-8756. 


Typing: term papers, resumes, etc. 
near Vendome Metro. $1.20 per page. 
486-0925. 


All local moves done quickly and 
carefully by student with large closed 
truck. Fully equipped, reasonable 


rates. Call.Stéphane, 737-7540. 


Typing: $1.00 per page at Langly 
residence, ask for Liz 489-6076 


Lost on the night of December 21st, 
1983, a blue plastic pencil case on 
the 6th floor. Please call Karen 7:00- 
7:30 a.m. or 9:00-11:30 p.m. at 279- 
3928 or 683-1665 evenings or week- 
ends. 


METALETRE professional, typing, edit- 
ing, proofreading; fast, accurate; IBM 
Selectric Ill. Information 843-5768, 
4€..-0150. 


Manhattan Easter packages, 342- 
5466. 


Special rental time on Apple |! and 
compatible computer. $2.50 an hour. 
681-5160. 


\ 
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AMSTERDAM 


GO DUTCH! 


or German... go anywhere you Z 
like and save money! V7 


Z 

Z 

Open Return (via USA) from - 
$588 % 

vf, 

One Way (via USA) from Y) 


$355 Z 


Z 
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Improve your English: You can take 
advantage of a set of “refresher” les- 
sons on English writing skills that are 
available to students on the University’s 
main computer. You do not need a 
compufer account and no know- 
ledge of “computerese” is required. 
Come by the Language Lab (H-523) 
between 2:00 and 6:00 for information 
FREE. 
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Typist - experienced, accurate. Only 
$1.00 per page. New IBM. | live in res. 
at Loyola. Call Liz 489-6076, 8-10 p.m. | 


guarantee my proofreading. 


Typing: theses, reports, manuscripts, 
etc. 16 years experience in both lan- 
guages, rapid service, work done on 
IBM. $1.50 double spaced. Mr. Paulette 
Vigneault, 2 min. walk from McGill. 
288-9638. 


Tax returns - call 935-6817. 


Experienced, qualifed programmer 
willing to give tutorials in Basic, Fortran, 
Assembly, beginners and advanced. 
Pascal language programming. 681- 
5160. 
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Sublet 142, 10 minutes from Loyola 
$190.00 month. May ‘st, 484-2593. 
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Artists studio for rent, Old Mtl. area. 
Heated, sprinklered, high ceiling, large 
elevator. 861-3787. 


Lost: Tri-color gold bracelet on Mon. 
4th floor. Please contact security if 
found. Item of sentimental value. 


Professional hairdresser and estheti- 
cian working out of home at student 
rates. Will cut, perm, do pedicure, 
facial skin care, electrolysis, hairremo- 
val and manicures for men and 
women. Call Melody; leave message 
on answering machine, 935-2966. 


Claire’s typing service, 1396 St. Catne- 
rine W. Room 309. 866-6188, $4.50 per 
page. 

1% to sublet May - August. Option to 
renew $225/month. Lincoln, 5 minutes 
walk to campus. Call 989-9379 days. 


Two-single rooms for rent, ina bunga- 
low situated in a beautiful suburb, 15 
minutes from Montreal. Call after 1 
p.m. 678-3800. 


Typing: term papers, resumes, etc. 
near Vendome Metro $1.20 per page, 
$1.20 per page. 486-0925. 


Apartment to share: female grad stu- 
dent seeks roommate (female) for 
sunny, clean, 7%, with fireplace, West- 
mount. Quiet street. $287.50/month 
includes heat. May 1. 481-7989 after 
6:30 p.m. 


Student wants to rent a small furnished 
apt. forthe month of April only. Please 
call 731-7282. 


Sublet 1% on St-Mare. May - July 
$225/month. Call evenings 937-6406. 


Sublet May 4st near Trenthoime Park 
$170 plus hydro. David 482-1995, 
option for lease. 


Wanted teacher for Word-Star, D-Base 
ll, ViSi-Cal. Complete Golden II 64K 
system with free joystick or box of 
diskettes. $969.00 only. 681-5160. 
Two rooms for rent in 72. Responsible 
female students only. $100. and $430. 
everything included. Call 277-4760. 


Typing, $4.00/pg, professional. Guy 
Metro, also rush jobs. 934-1438. 


Y LVAD ADI AAG 
FREE! 

Let’s Go 
Europe! 


Buy your Eurailpass or Eurail 
at your local 
TRAVEL CUTS office and receive 
a free copy of Lets Go: 
Europe, the budget guide to 
Europe! Only at Canada's 
student travel agency: TRAVEL 
CuTs! Call for prices and 
details of this special offer 
today! 
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Opposition to new structure splits faculty 


by Paul Gott 

A plan to restructure the faculty 
of Arts and Science that recently 
passed through University Senate is 
threatening to split Arts and Science 
apart because of opposition from 
factions within the faculty. 

The plan, which would replace the 
present system of three Deans anda 
Provost with a single faculty-wide 
Dean, has passed both Arts and 
Science Faculty Council and Sen- 
ate. But chairpersons of two of the 
four Divisions within the faculty an- 
nounced their dissatisfaction with 
the plan even as Senate voted 17-14 
in favour of it. 

Professor Tannis Arbuckle-Maag, 
chairperson of the Psychology de- 
partment, read a statement con- 
demning the proposed structure on 


The Present Structure 


behalf of the chairpersons of Div- 
ision II (social sciences). Professor 
Proppe, chairperson of the Math- 
ematics department, read a similar 
statement on behalf of the chair- 
persons of Division III (natural sci- 
ences). 

The Division II statement con- 
cluded by saying “...we cannot sup- 
port the structure that was ap- 
proved by (Arts and Science Fac- 
ulty) Council and we will be so 
advising our departments.” 

The follow-up to this statement 
emerged this week when a docu- 
ment was circulated by Arbuckle- 
Maag to tenured faculty in the Psych- 
ology Department outlining the pos- 
ition of the chairpersons and asking 
for feedback including a “straw vote” 
to determine if the department 


Rector 


Vice-Rector 
_ Administration 


Dean 
Engineering 


Dean 
Commerce 


The Proposed Structure 


Division til 


Provost 
Division IV 


Division | 


Dean 
Division II 


Rector 


Vice-Rector 
Administration 


Dean 
Commerce 


Vice-Dean 
Division | 


Assistant Dean 
Curriculum 


Vice-Rector 
Academicx 


Dean 
Fine Arts 


Assistant Dean 
Student Affairs 


Vice-Rector 
Student Services ~ 


Dean 
Arts and Science 


Vice-Dean 
Division Il 


Vice-Dean 
Division Ill 


Assistant Dean 
Faculty and Staff 


*The redefinition of the Vice-Rectors is already underway. 


A summer out in 


OTTAWA (CUP)—The federal go- 
vernment has good news for job- 
seeking students — employment 
programs this summer will be at 
least as effective as last summer. 
That means students can look for- 
ward to more. than 20 per cent 
unemployment. 


Bob Borgess, the optimistic infor- 
mation officer for the Employment 
and Immigration Ministry, says 
federal government funding will likely 
provide jobs for more than one per 
cent of all youths — not just students 
— who would otherwise be unem- 
ployed this summer. 

“The programs are effective every 


good summer. 


year, and we can only believe it will be 
the same this year,” Burgess said in 
a Feb. 21 interview. 

He said government programs, 
including job boards at Canada em- 
ployment Centres, will place a half 
million young people in jobs “one 
way or another.” 

Although the last two summers 
have seen unemployment figures 
above 20 per cent for young people, 
he said it is impossible to tell what 
level unemployment will reach this 
time around. 


“I couldn’t hazard:a guess,” he 
said. “But think it might bea pretty 


“wants to accept the new structure 
or to petition the Board (of Govern- 
ors) for a separate faculty.” 

Copies of the document have 
been circulated to other depart- 
ments. 


The structure 


The present structure of Arts and 
Science includes four Divisions: hu- 
manities (I), social sciences (II), nat- 
ural sciences (III) and colleges (IV). 
The first three Divisions are headed 
by Deans, the fourth being run by a 
Provost (with the same powers as a 
Dean). All four are on an equal 
footing with the Deans of the othre 
three faculties (Engineering, Comm- 
erce and Fine Arts). 

Assistant Deans are named to aid 
the’ Deans in the day-to-day work- 
ings of the faculty in areas such as 
curriculum. 

The proposed structure would 
establish a single Dean for the entire 
faculty together with three Vice- 
Deans in charge of Divisions and 
three Associate Deans (in charge of 
curriculum, student affairs and fac- 
ulty and staff development). 

Most of the conflict centers on the 
division of powers among these 
seven new positions. Much of the 
opposition of the One Dean system, 
originally presented two years ago, 
disappeared when a compromise 
was presented to Arts and Science 


Women’s forum for 


by Karen Herland 

Only five of ANEQ’s 20 member 
associations were represented at 
their women’s forum last weekend. 
Business went on as usual, but all 
decisions will have to be approved 
later when the forum can be held 
with more members in attendance. 

ANEQ, the largest provincial stu- 
dent organization, represents almost 
130,000 students. Concordia, a 
member since last year, sent a dele- 
gation. McGill, which recently reaf- 
firmed its membership in ANEQ 


_ with a referendum was not repre- 


sented at the forum. 

The women’s forum was created 
nearly two years ago and has held 
three general meetings since then. 
The purpose of the group is to 
create a separate structure within 
the student movement to deal with 
issues directly of concern to women. 

Because of this, the four associa- 
tions present on the second day of 
the two day conference, reaffirmed 
a decision made last November to 
give the forum complete autonomy 


the cold 


“We enter the summer every year 
with the highest of hopes.” 

But not everyone shares Burgess’ 
enthusiasm. A Canadian Federation 
of Students researcher says the com- 
bination ofa five per cent enrolment 
increase at Canadian universities 
last year, a high unemployment rate 
for all Canadians and a generally 
poor economy will lead to heavy 
competition for jobs. 

Employment and Immigration 
Minister John Roberts has hinted he 
may announce new funds for sum- 
mer job programs, but so far the 
federal government has pledged only 
$1.1 billion — about the same level 
as last year. 


Council by Vice-Rector Academic 
Russell Breen late last year. The 
proposal gave Dean-level (‘decanal’) 
powers to the new Vice-Deans. 

These positions were then mod- 
ified by the Council, and the decanal 
powers removed. 

The opposition resurfaced. 


The debate 


“When the (Breen) compromise 
first came in, I was one of the people 
who came out in favour of it,” says 
Arbuckle-Maag. “Tl thought it might 
work because the Vice-Deans would 


Continued on page 8 


Some strikes still strong 


by Jennifer Feinberg 

CEGEP students have been 
walking out, sitting in and occupy- 
ing their schools since Wednesday 
in an ongoing attempt to pressure 
the provincial government to listen 
to their demands. 

About 13 ANEQ member as- 
sociations were given mandates by 
their students to go out onstrike to 
protest PQ education policies such 
as Law 32 (governing student asso- 
ciations), REC (a CEGEP reform 
plan) and the present loans and 
bursaries system. 

CEGEP de Sherbrooke has been 
on strike since March 21 and some 
students are on a hunger strike. 

Education Minister Yves Bérubé 
has yielded to pressure and has 
agreed to meet with ANEQ, and 
the two other groups in the prov- 


ince, RAEU (Rassemblement des 
associations des etudiant-e-s uni- 
versitaires) and FAECQ (Feder- 
ation des associations étudiant-e-s 
collegiales du Québec). Students 
recently interrupted Bérubé’s press 
conference at the Hyatt Regency 
to force him to agree to meet and 
they occupied Radio Québec to 
persuade him to name the date: 
April 12. 

“The continued strikes are a | 
way to show the government that 
we have strong support behind our 
demands,” said CUSA represent- 
ative Peter Wheeland. 

A meeting of ANEQ’s enlarged 
central council is slated for to- 
morrow to discuss the possibility 
of going on an unlimited general 
strike, an idea that was shot down 
the last time it was proposed. 


CW 


over women’s issues within the 
association. 

Genevieve Morin, who was a 
CUSA delegate at both conferences 
said that all decisions made at this 
forum echoed those that were made 
by the 10 associations represented 
at the November meeting. 

The move to autonomy was not 
one of any specific need, no decison 
has ever been taken by ANEQ on 
women’s issues against the wishes 
of the women present. However, 
women are usually outnumbered 
three to one at these meetings. 

Women this weekend felt that a 
majority of men should not be making 
decisions that directly concern 
women. 

“If it was equal, it would be repre- 
sentative. We can wait for that but it 
would be utopian,” said one delegate. 
“If that was the case there would be 
no need for a women’s forumat all.” 

CUSA co-president, Lynn Keays, 
sees the move as a positive step, 
saying “it’s a form of affirmative 
action.” 

The vote for autonomy will still 
have to be approved by a meeting of 
ANEQ as a whole, slated for some- 
time next month. 

Various reasons were given for 
the poor attendence at last week- 


end’s forum. 

Although bulletins and flyers had 
been mailed and distributed by the 
three-woman executive, many dele- 
gates explained that they had heard 
about the three-day meeting purely 
by accident. Comments like “I’m 
glad! was there when the information 
came in,” or “I think they got filed 
away,” were echoed by almost all 
present. 

“There was no problem here be- 
cause I’m a woman as well as being 
external VP,” said Morin who recent- 
ly resigned that post. “But there are 
other associations where the position 
is held by a man who may not know 
who to contact.” 

The issues of sexual harassment 
and rape, both inside and outside 
the university, will be priorities for 
next year. As well, next year’s execu- 
tive was given a mandate to make 
the forum more visible by using the 
media and concentrating on develop- 
ing a information network to let each 
association know what the others 
are doing. 

Unfortunately, none of the 25 
women present at the forum were 
willing to run for the executive. All 
seven positions will remain open 
until the next general meeting of 
ANEQ. 
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Continued from page 2 

e STUPID PEOPLE’S CLUB 
meeting 4 p.m. H-649. Monday, April. 
Free wine and donuts. All welcome. 
¢ COMEDY OF ERRORS will 
play April 5-14 in the DB Clarke 


¢ HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
who wish to take an exam at the 
handicap information centre 
please contact us at 879-8189 or Ann 
Kerby at 482-0320 ext. 358 as soon 
as possible. 


¢ JOB FINDING CLUB. May 7- 
18 to assist 83-84 graduates with 
their job search strategy. Contact 
Guidance Services S-H440 or CEC 
Concordia, 2070 Mackay. 


¢ DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
CONCERT SERIES presents re- 
gular recitals at the Loyola Chapel 
and other venues. Contact P. Prince 
at 482-0320 local 611 for more info. 


¢ CASIO Wristwatch LOST Wed. 
March 14 between 5:30-6 p.m., Hall 
building. Reward. Call Frances at 
523-9758 before 10 a.m. 


Theatre. Students $2, everyone else 
$5. As well Top Girls will be per- 
formed April 11-15 free at the 
Chameleon Studio. All shows start 
at 8:30 p.m. 

¢ LOST silver bracelet. If found 
call Elaine 747-1941, reward. 

* VOLUNTEER TUTORS are 
needed for children from families of 
limited means. Subjects are english, 
french, math, and hebrew. Elemen. 
tary or high school level. Volunteers 
reimbursed out-of-pocket expenses. 
Call 731-3881, local 311. 


AN EXPERIMENT 


IN MEDITATION, yoro%® 
F 


The latest men’s fashions for 


spring and summer 

10% discount on regularly 

priced merchandise upon 

presentation of Concordia 


PRESENTED BY INTERNATIONAL 
MEDITATION INSTITUTE OF MTL. 
AND THE HIMALAYAS, INDIA. 


One more Reason To Go CPAir. 


THE GREAT CPAIR 
HAWAIIAN BUBBLE BASH 
SWEEPSTAKES. 


Still 4 grand prizes left. 
Contest extended to September 9. 


Youth fares are available one way or round trip on 
all domestic flights. Starting April 9. For anyone 12 through 
21 years of age inclusive. No reservations. Standby only. 
Fares subject to government approval. 

Pick up and go whenever and wherever you 
want. Call your travel agent or CPAir. And save big 


Call usist. CP Air {4 


Official Airline Expo 86 Vancouver 


Ee, CP and & are registered trademarks of Canadian Pacific Limited. 


Buy any domestic CPAir ticket between now and September 9, 1984, and you 
could be a sweepstakes winner. Grand prize offers 12 seats from Vancouver to Hawaii for you 
and your friends in our Bubble (the upper lounge of our Boeing 747s). Plus 7 nights accom- 
modation at the Hyatt Regency, Waikiki and air travel between your CPAir city and Vancouver. 
(Approx. value — $20,040, must be 18 years of age or older for eligibility, 19 or older in B.C.) 
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New Faces have beef News Briefs 


by Paul Gott 
and Karen Herland 

Voting in the Commerce Students’ 
Association (CSA) elections ended 
Tuesday, but the elections them- 
selves didn’t. Unofficial results give 
a wide margin of victory to the 
Solution/Experience slate, but the 
other slate, New Faces, is contesting 
the election because of alleged foul 
play. 

The members of the S/E slate got 
an average of 130 votes to New 
Faces’ average of 50. But the results 
won't be official until the returning 
officer for the election, Scott D. 
McCord, investigates charges of viol- 
ating election rules brought against 
S/E by Anne Craig, leader of the 
New Faces. 

“Helen Papathanasopoulos (lead- 
right in front of the polling station, 
asking people to vote,” said Craig. 
“And one of their supporters was 
handing out their business cards at 
the bottom of the escalators in the 
lobby (of the Hall Building) on 
Tuesday.” 

Campaigning within 20 feet of a 
polling booth ad the handing out of 
election material during the voting 
period are violations of CSA election 
regulations. 

Papathanasopoulos admits asking 
people to vote but says she was not 
promoting her own slate. 

“After learning that only 100 of 
3,000 Commerce students voted on 
the first day, I started asking people 
to vote. People who I know were 
commerce students,” she says. “I 
wasn’t soliciting votes for myself or 
any other candidate.” 

Craig made the complaint before 
the ballots were counted, and says 
she was acting on principle. “All the 
little stuff — like putting posters up 
during voting — we let go, but 
standing in front of the polling booth 
was just one thing too many.” 

S/E is already making plans for 
the coming year. Their platform 
includes getting section changes for 
commerce students, negotiating a 
better final exam schedule and 
improving student-professor rela- 
tions. CSA programming would 
“follow the same road we planted 
this year,” says Papathanosopolous. 

But all plans must wait the decision 
of McCord and CUSA’s judicial 
board. 


“We can’t confirm the election 
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Payette, 


until we see Scott (McCord)’s re- 
port,” says Martin Ranalli, judicial 
board chairperson. Ranalli notes that 
there have been no cases of this sort 
before and that any decision made 
in the case will break new ground for 
the association. 

“At this point, if the allegations 
are found to be valid, any judicial 


board decision will be precedent- 
setting,” says Ranalli. 

Even a new election cannot be 
ruled out, according to Ranalli. 

“I don’t think that an election has 
ever been invalidated before, but it 
doesn’t mean it can’t be done,” he 
says. “The allegations are serious 
enough, they must be looked into.” 


New youth minister: 
priority not students 


by Peter Kuitenbrouwer 
for Canadian University Press 


OTTAWA—Canadian Federation of 
Students representatives: spent a 
cozy evening with the federal Mini- 
ster of Youth, Celine Hervieux- 
in her deeply carpetted 
office on Parliament Hill, March 23. 

In their first meeting since the 
Youth Ministry was created last 
December, student leaders and 
Payette discussed increased coope- 
ration between CFS and the new 
ministry, participation of CFS in the 
upcoming “International Year of 
Youth”, 1985, and availability of 
education. The minister does not 
believe education should be univer- 
sal. 

“What do you think the role of the 
CFS will be in the International Year 
of Youth,?” CFS Executive Officer 
Diane Flaherty asked Payette. 

Payette said she’ll be organizing 
committees made up of many youth 
groups to help prepare the events 
for the year, for which she has a $20 
million budget. 

She said she plans to ask Air 
Canada and Via Rail to. offer dis- 
counts to students during 1985 so 
they can gather for rallies. She also 
wants to give money to youth theatre 
groups who want to tour their 
regions, paying for costumes and 
supplies, but not wages. 

Though the CFS invited Canadian 
University Press to the meeting and 
ministry officials asserted the federa- 
tion could bring along journalists if 
they wanted, when the reporter 
arrived Hervieux-Payette announc- 
ed anything she said would be off the 


record. 

“You may not print anything which 
has not been printed before,” she 
told the reporter. 

Hervieux-Payette has made her- 
self inaccessible to CFS since she 
assumed the new portfolio Jan. 10. 

Hervieux-Payette told the student 
leaders her priority is under-privi- 
leged jobless youth and not students, 
and admitted she knows very little 
about post-secondary education 
outside Quebec. 

In Quebec, she said, the education 
system is as cheap and as accessible 
as it can possibly be. 

CFS representatives told the 
minister they oppose Bill C-12, which 
would tie federal education funding 
to the federal six and five wage 
restraint program. They say the bill 
will cut funding to universities. 

But Payette defended the bill, 
saying Ottawa had to make sure 
increased financing to education 
would not go to increase salaries of 
professors and administrators, but 
to increasing enrolment at univer- 
sities across Canada. 

Hervieux-Payette said funding of 
universities requires a national con- 
sensus because funding comes from 
everyone. In an election year, it’s 
important everyone feels represent- 
ed by the government, she said. 

The minister joked she is the most 
popular minister in Ottawa right 
now, and that it was a pity she is not 
running in the leadership race. 

Though nothing was resolved by 
the chat, CFS representatives left 


on an amiable note and promised to ° 


meet again. 
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Loyola shut down — sort of 


Students and professors driving to school yesterday morning were 
annoyed to discover that a police roadblock had been set up on 
Sherbrooke. A gas leak in a building on the corner of Sherbrooke and 
West Broadway was the cause of the brouhaha, and the police 
evacuated most of the buildings on the Loyola campus as well as 
annexes and apartment buildings. There were no injuries. because the 
nice Gaz Metropolitain people were able to shut off the valve. The 
evacuation was merely a precautionary measure. The leak was a 
result of a cracked pipe that ruptured because of the spring thaw. 


Never too young to be Liberal 


It is finally spring time, and the crocuses are once again blooming 
on the front lawns of Parliament Hill in Ottawa. This year, the fancy of 
the young has turned to politics. It probably has something to do with 
the fact that a Liberal Party leadership race is underway, compounded 
with rumours of asummer or fall general election wafting in the sweet 
spring breeze. : 

In any case, Concordia has witnessed a crop of partisan political 
organizations blooming on campus, not unlike the artificially heated 
crocus beds on Parliament Hill. 

At the last CUSA board of director’s meeting, two political clubs 
gained official recognition from the board, pending ratification of their 
club constitutions. The board welcomed a New Democratic Party 
(NDP) club, and one from the Progressive Conservative (PC) youth, 
thereby providing forums for those from both ends of the Canadian 
political spectrum. 

There also exists a Liberal Party club, although the club has not yet 
applied for official CUSA club status, preferring instead to come up 
with a constitution that would not be in conflict with CUSA’s 
constitution before taking the plunge. 

According to Martin Ranalli, chairperson of the CUSA judicial 
board, the main problem with the constitutions of political parties is 
that many of them use the word Youth in their names, and stipulate 
age as a criterium for membership, in conflict with CUSA’s constitu- 
tion which disallows decrimination on the basis of age, mainly 
because of guidelines from their affiliated national organizations. 

Meanwhile, executives of both Liberal and PC groups have been 
elected, and their political activities are underway. The Péquiste party 
established last year has not been heard from of late... 


Debaters win with words 


Concordia’s debating team managed to out-talk 80 other teams 
from across the continent to win the Royal Military College Debating 
Tournament. 

The team of Alain LaJoie and Theresa Scassa was one of seven 
teams entered by Concordia in the annual event held in Kingston 
Ontario. The pair had plans to retire after this tournament. 

Meanwhile, first year Concordia student Adam Arshinoff grabbed 
the title in the public speaking competition. His task was to speak for 
five minutes on “The Horror!” with only five seconds preparation. 

It proves that all the fast-talking is not necessarily done at CUSA 
central. 


At the recent meeting of CUSA’s Academic Council — a body 
plagued by the sporadic attendance of its members — it was 
announced that students of the School of Community and Public 
Affairs were doing a survey on student apathy, specifically with 
regards to the student association. It was then announced that neithr 
of the council’s two sub-committees had reports because the 
chairperson hadn’t turned up, and that one chairperson seemed to 
have lost interest in his job. 


The best CUSA financial loss ever 


The student association’s Café in room 651 of the Hall Building 
(cleverly called Café 651) made a profit in its first two’ semesters of 
operation. Well, almost. It actually lost $56.85. But compared to other 
association-sponsored operations such as the Campus Centre 
(which loses almost $100,000 annually) and Reagie’s Pub (which lost 
upwards of $7,000 last year), $56 is as good as a profit. 
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by Erin Scullion 

Bernadette Devlin-McAliskey, an 
Irish political activist, was in Montreal 
last week seeking financial aid to 
send a Quebec lawyer to Ireland. 
The lawyer is to act as an observer 
of trials which convict alleged Irish 
terrorists. 

Devlin, 37, said it is more likely 
that political prisoners obtain a fair 
trial if independent observers are 
present. 

Under the Diplock court system 
implemented in Northern Ireland by 
the British government in 1972 there 
are two courts. One is for what are 
referred to as ‘Ordinary Decent 
Criminals’ and one is for political 
prisoners or suspected terrorists. 

For political prisoners or suspect- 
ed terrorists, there is no presumption 
of innocence, no trial by jury is 
allowed and confessions of the ac- 
cused or testimony given by un- 
named paid informers are sufficient 
evidence for conviction, said Devlin. 

“Of the 90 per cent conviction 
rate of these prisoners, 85 per cent 
are secured on the confession of the 


accused or the word of informers. 


The prisoners are not even allowed 
to know the identity of the person 
giving evidence against them, it’s 
Officer A or B or Mr. C or D,” she 
said. 

Prior to the Diplock judicial ar- 


rangement, political prisoners were 
simply interned without trial. 

Devlin has been in New York City 
for the last few weeks. Her trip to 
Quebec was sponsored by the 
Quebec Irelanders. 

Devlin, a former British MP, voiced 
alrarm at the increasing use of 
informers — called “converted ter- 
rorists” by the police — to secure 
convictions against their one-time 
comrades. 

After 15 years of what we have 
suffered suddenly some of our people 
decided to go to the other side? That 
is not what is happening. 

“Informers are people who have 
spent a great deal of time in prison, 
have been tortured, mentally and 
physically, and could not sustain 
another long period of suffering,” 
she said. 

During the early part of 1978, the 
European Human Rights Court at 
Strasbourg, France, found British 
security forces guilty of “inhuman 
and degrading behaviour, and dis- 
creditable and reprensive practices” 
while interrogating detainees and 
suspected terrorists in Northern 
Ireland. 

This judgement reinforced find- 
ings of Amnesty International that 
extreme brutality and torture had 
indeed been used on prisoners, 
Devlin said. 


by Kathy Penwill 

The Montreal Sexual Assault 
Centre is looking for women vol- 
unteers to work on its 24-hour 
crisis line. 

To become a volunteer an inter- 
view is required, followed by a 
training session. Training is necess- 
ary to provide volunteers with in- 
formation about sexual assault. As 
well, volunteers are taught how to 
deal with women who have been 


Women’s crisis line 
needs new volunteers 


assaulted. 

Volunteers learn how to offer 
non-judgemental support and to 
encourage victims to talk about 
their feelings. 

Working on the crisis line means 
acommitment of four days a month 
either receiving calls or acting as 
support for another volunteer. 
Tentative dates for the upcoming 
training session are May 26 and 27 
and possibly June 3. Any interest- 
ed women should call 842-8576 to 
arrange an interview. 

The year-old sexual assault cen- 
tre also provides private counsel- 
ling, medical and referral services 
and courses in self-defense. 

Police and court accompaniment 
are also handled by the five staffers 
and 15 volunteers who work at the 
centre. 


Devlin: fair trials 
for Insh prisoners 


Devlin denounced the judicial 
system in Northern Ireland as a 
“farce” where 30 to 40 people are 
tried in one grop and sentenced for 
20 to 30 years on the word of 
informers “buying their freedom”. 
She referred to these trials as “show 
trials”. 

Informers are granted immunity 
from prosecution and offered a 
chance to re-locate to South Africa, 
Australia or Canada. 

She said the only defence the 
people of Ireland have against the 
legal system, is to go to the European 
Court of Human Rights and have 
people come to Ireland to “see for 
themselves.” 

Devlin emphasized the need for 
public observers, “to expose what is 
British justice.” 

“Harry Kirkpatrick was an inform- 
er and was offered immunity in 
exchange for revealing names of 
members of the Irish Republican 
Army. Instead he got five terms of 
life imprisonment and has sworn 
away the lives of 40 friends and 
relatives,” explained Devlin. 

Devlin states that the immediate 
problem is “the British no longer 
have any law in Northern Ireland. 

“It’s nothing but a scam and yet 
Britain masquerades as a democratic 
nation”, she said. _ 

She called on people to help sup- 
port the Quebec lawyer’s trip to 
Ireland to witness the “show trials” 
wich are to take place sometime in 
the late spring. 


Bernadette Devlin-McAliskey 


The lawyer has yet to be named. 

Ireland is comprised of 32 coun- 
tries divided into four provinces; 
Ulster, Munster, Leinster and Con- 
naught. 

In December 1921, Britain parti- 
tioned Ireland by separating six of 
the nine counties of Ulster and called 
it ‘Northern Ireland’. It remained 
under direct British rule. 

At the same time, the remaining 
26 countries were granted a type of 
Home Rule and were named the 
‘Irish Free State’. 

In 1937, the Irish Free State enact- 
ed anew constitution — remaining a 
member of the British Common- 
wealth — and changed its name to 
Eire. 

In 1948, the government of Eire 
declared itself a sovereign, indepen- 
dent, democratic nation, severing all 
formal associations with Britain and 
the British Commonwealth and was 
renamed ‘The Republic of Ireland’. 

Irish nationalists are fighting to 
end British rule in Northern Ireland. 


Communities lack 
clear organization 


by Gerard Hector 

A series of conferences on com- 
munity politics and the law held at 
Sir George March 12 to 16 were well- 
attended and reached some conclu- 
sions, but efforts to forma long-term 
organization seem to have stalled. 


The conference, organized by the 
Political Science Department, featur. 
ed Nick Auf der Maur and Outre- 
mont City Councillor Paul Asselin. 

Auf der Maur said that political 
parties are community organizations 
and that people prefer to rely on 
these parties to solve their problems 
rather than wasting their time going 
to meetings. It is for that reason that 
many of these organizations do not 
work, he said. 

Auf der Maur also differentiated 
between two types of organizations: 
the negative ones, which protest 
against something, and the positive 
ones, which act as support groups. 
He cited the Outremont Citizens 
Associations as an example of a 
negative group because it fought all 
levels of Outremont City Council to 
improve public services. 

As a positive group, he cited 
Alcoholics Anonymous, which is not 
fighting any established organization. 

After the speakers, participants 
were organized into three work- 
shops: the community organizer pro- 
fession, community organizer educa- 
tion, and community organizer 
employment. 

The workshop dealing with educa- 
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tion was the most popular with the 
main question being whether the 
participants would add or subtract 
some courses from the curriculum. 
Many proposals were entertained, 
including one to add courses on 
world-wide culture and civilization. 

In the employment workshop, one 
suggestion was that community 
organizers create their own jobs, 
perhaps with government funding. 
Another proposal was the creation 
of a data bank to avoid duplicating 
existing work. 

For the profession itself, one of 
the main goals is to help organize the 
organizer. The community organizer 
should be able to help people start 
community-oriented groups. 

For example, if people have a 
problem to solve in housing, or rent 
increases, the organizer advises 
them to create a pressure group to 
get more strength and to better 
solve the problem than they would 
individually. 

‘Professor Paris Arnopoulos, who 
organized the conference, said that 
the conclusions of the workshops 
will be condensed, printed and sent 
to the participants. 

A bid to establish an association 
of community organizers at Concor- 
dia has failed so far because of 
conflicts within a five-member team 
set up to study this possibility. 
Several feel that the Political Science 
department is sponsoring this project 
to build its reputation rather than 
duild a useful association. 


by Jim McElgunn 
Unemployed Affairs Bureau 
Former National Bureau Chief 
Canadian University Press 
TORONTO—Jim McElgunn hates 
being a statistic. 

“One of the 20 per cent youth 
unemployed — yuck,” he says. “It’s 
bad enough having to grovel in the 
job market but the idea of being part 
of such a pathetic-sounding group 
really makes me want to upchuck.” 

But McElgunn is in luck. He won’t 
be a ‘youth’ anymore, because he’s 
turning 25 in July. 

“Oh sure I won’t be an unem- 
ployed youth anymore,” he con- 
cedes, “but I'll probably be just as 
much of a stereotype — one of 
thousands of mature students re- 
turning to upgrade their education 
in a competitive job market.” 

McElgunn may sound disillusioned 
but he swears he’s always been this 
cynical. The difference, he says, is 
he’s cynical in a less abstract way 
these days. 

But with a cheery “what the hell” 
he says he’s 90 per cent sure he 
wants to go back to school this fall. 
McElgunn has spent a frustrating 
and fruitless six months looking for 
a journalism job in Toronto and is 
preparing to go back to university to 
take journalism at Ottawa’s Carleton 
University. 

“It’s been a frustrating and fruitless 
six months here,” he says. 

Toronto, it seems, is not the 
journalism mecca young Jim ex- 
pected. 

“This isn’t the journalism mecca I 
expected.” 

But he’s “confident” that “a year 
in J-school” could be “the thing” he 
needs to get a start in “the dog eat 
dog world” of big-time journalism. 

He’s happy that he’s eligible for 
Ontario student aid now that he’s 
been here more than a year and also 
happy that Ontario still offers grants 
as wellas loans, unlike some “fucking 
goddamn sonofabitch stinking fascist 
provinces” he could think of. 

McElgunn was apparently refer- 
ring to British Columbia. 

He is about to exhaust his UI so 
has given up hope, for now, of 
finding a journalism job. But he 
swears he'll settle for “any cushy job 
that pays at least three grand a 
month.” He thinks that will suffice 
for him to save the required $300 per 
month to qualify for OSAP. 

“Oh boy, government money” he 
says. “Get it while you can. Yes 
indeedy...” 


Canadian actions cosmetic 


by David Hunt 

The Canadian government has an 
obligation to take effective action 
against apartheid, NDG MP Warren 
Allmand told a small crowd on the 
Hall building mezzanine Monday. 

But Canadian sanctions have 
been largely cosmetic to date, Chan- 
tal Bernier, an international law spe- 
cialist later told many of the same 
people. 

Canadian actions have consisted 
of moral condemnations of the 
South African government in forums 
suchas the United Nations, a refusal 
to provide government funds for 
new investment into South Africa 
and encouraging Canadian corpor- 
ations to follow a Code of Conduct 
(which includes provisions for fair 
treatment of black workers and al- 
lowing the formation of unions) when 
operating in South Africa. 

Allmand admitted, however, that 
these measures have not been ef- 
fective. 

“The code of conduct is really 
ineffective and requires a lot of im- 
provement...there are very poor re- 
porting measures,” he said. 

Discouraging Canadian trade and 
investment has also been ineffect- 
ive, said Allmand. He cited a longlist 
of Canadian corporations investing 
in South Africa, including Alcan, 
Bata shoes and Seagram’s. 

Even crown corporations have 
South African investments. Con- 
naught laboratories and TexasGulf, 
owned by the Canadian Export De- 
velopment Corp. (CEDC), operate 
in South Africa. “The CEDC has not 
been exercising its control within 
TexasGulf and Connaught labs to 
make sure that these companies 
which they control stop cooperating 
with the apartheid policy.” 

The failure of government policy 
is because Canada’s efforts have 
been poorly planned, Bernier said. 

“Perhaps what (Allmand) didn’t 
mention is that these measures were 


The Concordia University Anti- 
Apartheid Committee recently 
completed its Awareness Week on 
the mezzanine which included 
speakers, lectures, films, inform- 
ation sessions and entertainment. 
The objective of the week was to 
awaken the Concordia University 
community to the white South 
African regime which persists, in 
ever increasing vigour and sophis- 
tication, to oppress, exploit and 
violate basic human rights. 

Why raise such an issue within 
our university? What can we do? 
How can we change the system? 
These are just a few of the many 
questions raised during our week 
of activity. 

The members of the CUAAC 
believe in the necessity to ensure 
equality among all people irrespect- 
ive of colour or race differences 
and the preservation of basic hu- 
man rights which we have all come 
to take for granted here in the 
West. 

Apartheid represents the cod- 
ified and established practice of 
racial discrimination. A policy and 
programme condemning blacks for 
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pretty useless.” 

While government-financed invest- 
ments have decreased since a large 
growth during the 1970s, private 
investments almost tripled between 
1977-81, and have remained largely 
static since. 

“It only showed how little help the 
government gives to any company 
anywhere in the world,” Bernier 
said. - 

Bernier suggested other measures 
be adopted, including diplomatic 
pressure, such as moving the Can- 
adian embassy from the capital, Pre- 
toria, to a bantustan; severing sport- 
ing and academic ties, and encour- 
aging economic boycotts among 
private industry. 

She was pessimistic about the 
chance of expanded trade sanctions. 

“Asking our government to stop 
dealing with South Africa is no good 
... they just won't do it...it’s not worth 
it to them.” 

Allmand was more aggressive 
about trade sanctions. 

“We could go as far as the Swedes, 
who have banned all new invest- 
ments in South-Africa and prohibit- 
ed loans and capital exports.” 

He was cautious, however, about 
withdrawing diplomatic contacts. 

“It’s better to keep our diplomatic 
relations open in order to maintain 
contact... Without contact there can 
be no influence.” 

Allmand and Bernier agreed that 
the situation in South Africa is a 
threat to world peace. 

“If things continue the way they 
are in South Africa, it’ll overflow the 
boundaries of South Africa and we'll 
have people jumping in on both 
sides...it could evolve into a world 
conflict,” said Allmand. 

They disagreed, however, on the 
chance for peaceful change in the 
country. 

“The government is using viol- 
ence against the black majority in 
South Africa, but to what extent 


A plea for human rights 


being black, oppressing blacks for 
being black, exploiting blacks for 
being black and killing blacks for 
being black. 

We, as students, can play an 
important role in the issue through 
cultural boycotts and economic 
sanctions to illustrate we are will- 
ing to bring our actions in harmony 
with our verbal condemnations. 
Economic sanctions facilitate the 
international isolation of South 
Africa in addition to squeezing the 


Comment 
white regime where it hurts the 


most — the wallet. 

Economically, South Africa has 
been dependent upon the West for 
capital investments, managerial 
skills, technology and markets for 
sales of its exports. All aid to fuel 
the fire of apartheid. Divesting our- 
selves from this crime would not 
only show a moral condemnation 
of apartheid but also facilitate a 
means of change in its underlying 
foundation. 

Such a struggle to free South 
Africa (Azania) represents the role 


should we support violence in op- 
position,” said Allmand. 

“We criticize the CIA for trying to 
change the governments of Nicar- 
agua, Chile and other countries. We 
don’t have the right to do that but 
we’ve got the right to help those 
suffering people.” 

Bernier was less optimistic about 
the chance for peaceful change. 

“I don’t think any international 
pressure on South Africa without an 
internal uprising can put an end to 
apartheid.” 

The Quebec government has 
taken action to ban South African 
wines from provincial liquor stores, 
according to Gérald Godin, Quebec 
Minister of Immigration and Cultur- 
al Communities. 

Thirteen per cent of Canadian 
South African investments are from 
Quebec, Godin said, but he was 
unsure of which companies have 
such investments. 

An independant Quebec would 
enact Swedish-style laws to restrict 


_Quebec-based investment and re- 
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¢ Apartheid is the political system of South Africa. It is a system of 
‘separate development that legalizes the control of the country by the’ 
16 per cent of the population who are white. 
' @ Blacks make up 72 per cent of the population and receive 23 per 
cent of the national income, Indians and mixed-race people receive 10 


per cent, and whites 67 per cent. 


© 27 per cent of black children die before their first birthday, 
compared to 1 per cent of white children: 
, © Blacks are not permitted to vote, or to own land or houses in 86 


per cent of the country. 


, © The average white worker earns seven times more than the 


average black worker. 


. © The Bantu system divides blacks according to their ancestral 
tribes and provides cheap labour reserves. Most blacks live on 
Bantustans (homelands) that make up the least productive 14 per 
cent of the land, while the white minority lives on 86 per cent — the 


‘best land. 


@ Inter-racial marriage is a criminal offence. 
¢ The South African government claims to be liberalizing the 
-system of Apartheid. For example, in 1979, the Premier stated that 
‘blacks and whites may sit together on park benches. 
‘For further information, contact the:Concordia Anti-Apartheid 


_ Committee at 879-4500. 


duce South African imports, he im- 
plied. 

The Quebec government will also 
consider sending medical supplies 
to South African blacks and spons- 
oring a conference next year on 
apartheid with the Concordia Uni- 


versity Anti-Apartheid Committee 
(CUAAC),. 


The three speakers were spons- 
ored by the CUAAC as part of 
Awareness Week, which ends today 
on the mezzanine. 


Books give one-sided view 


“Bush war on the border. Should- 
er to shoulder in defense of free- 


dom.” - 20 years of progress , p. 


66. 


we can play in freeing a nation 
which should rightfully be free and 
returning the dignity which has 
been stripped by its racist regime. 

The Awareness Week enabled 
the community to be exposed to 
understanding the complexity of 
apartheid both on a Canadian and 
international level, as well as on 
a local level by the participation of 
representatives from the respect- 
ive liberation movements (Pan 
Africanist Congress and African 
National Congress). 

Change is possible within South 
Africa, but it requires us, as simple 
human beings, to realize the com- 
monality with the black South Afri- 
cans. We are all human beings. 

With this realization, and the 
understanding that we can play a 
pivotal role through external pres- 
sure and public opinion, we can 
help to alleviate some of the pro- 
blems facing the people of South 
Africa and show our moral solid- 
arity with the many suffering re- 
pression at the hands of the op- 
pressive, racist regime. 

Aleem Lakhani 
Chairperson, CUAAC 


by Cynthia Davis 

The Concordia University Anti- 
Aparthied Committee (CUAAC) dis- 
played the Geography department’s 
books on South Africa as examples 
of racist propaganda during the 
CUAAC’s Awareness Week on the 
Hall building mezzanine. 

The books, published by govern- 
ment and financial interests in South 
Africa, depict the country as a land 
‘of golden opportunity, where people 
of all races live in harmony. 

_ “It is difficult to impart in print the 
‘generally amiable state of race rela- 

_tions in South Africa. Millions of 

| people of all races work side by side, 

shop together, eat together,” stated 
South Africa, Target of Opportunity, 
one of the books on display. 

Aleem Lakhani of the CUAAC 


"and the CUSA Human Rights Com- 


| mittee said these books are just a 
' gimmick to sell the country as if it 


were free of problems. 

“We’re looking at life in South 
Africa depicted as peaches and 
cream when in reality hundreds of 


' black people die there every day,” 


he said. 

Lakhani said the university should 
not accept these books. “If they 
accept only this literature, they are 
participating in perpetuating the 
misrepresentation of reality.” 

Geography major Valerie Heslop 
agreed. “It’s irresponsible for the 
reading room to only hold material 
on South Africa that is published by 
the government,” she said. 

Other geography students com- 
mented that the reading room’s 
selection is outdated and that it does 
not represent under-developed 
countries very well. 

Dr. Brian Slack, chairperson of 
the Geography department, was 
initially unaware of the contents ‘of 
the South Africa collection, nor of 
the fact that they had been bor- 
rowed. Upon examining the litera- 
ture he pronounced half of it pro- 
paganda with no redeeming acade- 
mic’ value, and stated that it would 
be removed from the reading room. 


“Some of that stuff has no place in 
our department and I’m shocked to 
see it there,” said Slack. 


Among the books that will be kept 
in stock are The Republic of Venda 
and The Republic of Bophuthat- 
swana. These ‘homelands’ for South 
African blacks are not recognized 
as republics by the United Nations. 
According to Lakhani, blacks are 
forced to live on the barren home- 
lands, where there is no work and 
no development. 

The books are being retained 
because they contain geographic 
information such as geology and 
climate data. 

“Just because you accept an atlas 
doesn’t mean you have to accept 
the politics of acountry,” said Slack. 
“Every map is a biased document, 
but I’m not throwing the baby out 
with the bathwater.” 


When asked about making alter- 
native information about South 
Africa available, Slack said that the 
reading room is not a library, and 
that students should know enough 
to use more than one source. He 
added that if there was alternative 
material available, he would take it. 

However, as Slack noted, 
“SWAPO (South West African Peo- 
ple’s Organization) is not in the 
business of drawing maps — they 
have more pressing things to do.” 


C.U.A.A.C. 


AWARENESS WEEK 
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CUSACORP: a new kind of profit-sharing 


At the last meeting of the student association’s Boara of Directors, a motion 
was passed which established CUSACORP, a management company to 
oversee student-run money-making (or losing) operations. While the by- 
laws of the new company have been approved, discussion of the actual 
functioning of CUSACORP has been left for future Board meetings. 


by Robin Smith 

One struggling student service 
plus two healthy ones equals CUSA- 
CORP. 

CUSACORP, as envisioned by 


some CUSA executives, will be a - 


company owned and operating on 
behalf of the Concordia University 
Students’ Association. 

It will take three current student- 


run “businesses” or services: the 
Campus Centre at Loyola, the Sir 
George Café 651 and Reggie’s pub, 
and put them under the same man- 
agement. 

These services are a drain of 
people and energy from the associ- 
ation, whose primary concern is 
representing students and lobbying 
the administration for student rights. 


Needs seventy-five signatures 


Student jogs for 
Liberal leadership 


by Link News Staff 

Concordia student Chris Most- 
ovac announced yesterday his in- 
tention to run as a candidate at the 
June Liberal leadership convention. 
Mostovac, 21, an Arts and Science 
student, said that while he was real- 
istic in terms of his chances of 
winning the leadership of the Liberal 
party, “my goal is not contention of 
the leadership itself, but to highlight 
issues of concern to Canadian youth 
across the country.” 

“It’s time the country’s young peo- 
ple stood up and made their views 
known,” he said. 

When asked whether he had the 
necessary support among Liberal 
delegates (seventy-five. signatures 
are required on nomination forms), 
Mostovac said that he already has 
growing support for his candidacy 
and that he does not foresee any 
problems in obtaining the required 
signatures. 

Mostovac said that his platform 
would concentrate solely on youth 
issues, dealing with unemployment, 
funding for and access to post-sec- 
ondary institutions and other issues 
important to Canadian youth: “Prov- 
incial governments across the coun- 
try have engaged in a systematic 
dismantling of social programs and 
post-secondary education,” he said. 

Mostovac was not above criticism 
of his own party, however. 

“If our party is genuinely con- 
cerned with the issues of Canadian 
youth,” he said, “the current leader- 
ship candidates would have already 
made these issues an integral part of 
their platforms.” 

Mostovac said that while most 
candidates talked of the importance 
of technology to the future economic 
growth of the country, “why have 
they ignored those who would be 
responsible for the maintenance of 
this growth — the youth — and the 
economic and educational crisis 
facing today’s youth?” 

Mostovac criticized the Liberal 
party establishment, saying that 
“while Liberal youth are recognized, 
no one is listening...I hope to change 
that.” 

Julien Feldman, president of the 
Concordia Young Liberals Associ- 
ation, said that he agreed with many 
of Mostovac’s statements, but add- 
ed that his most difficult task would 
be to convince Liberal delegates 
that his candidacy is one to be taken 
seriously in order to get his nomin- 
ation off the ground. 

“He’s right, of course,” says Feld- 
man. “Many students don’t seem 


to care, but there is a deepening 
crisis, not only in youth unemploy- 
ment, but in funding and therefore 
accessibility to post-secondary educ- 
ation. 

“Young people seem to be forget- 
ting their ambitions and aspirations, 
and even if they can get into school, 
the jobs just aren’t there when they 
get out,” he said. 

“If he can manage to shake things 
up just a little, he will have achieved 
some measure of success.” 

Mostovac says his organization is 
already mobilizing to enlist support 
among area Liberal MPs and Liberal 
youth around the country, and to 
solicit donations for campaign ex- 
penses. 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


In the case of the Campus Centre, 
it is also a drain of money. In the past 
year, CUSA sank $90,000 into a 
student centre that isn’t being used 
to capacity by students. 

Reggie’s and Café 651 (651 start- 
ed up this year), are both doing well 
financially. Reggie’s turns a profit 
most years and the Café is break- 
ing even. 

Each service operates on its own 
now, but under CUSACORP, oper- 
ations will fall to a CUSACORP 
board of directors and a general 
manager. This board in turn will be 
directly responsible to CUSA’s 
board of directors because the board 
will own all the company’s shares. 

According to the “Special Report 
on CUSACORP” prepared by co- 
presidents Terry Fenwick and Fran- 
cois Longpré and Campus Centre 
VP Gary Curtis, there are several 
main motives for setting up the 
company: 
® to make profits. The long term 
plan for CUSACORP is to lessen 
the amount of cash students have to 
pump into an antiquated student 
centre on a campus that has fewer 
students now than expected when 
the centre was built 10 years ago. 
® to consolidate CUSA’s “business- 
es” under one management. That 
move could simplify some things, 
like buying goods in bulk for all 
services at cheaper prices, super- 
vising the planned move of Reggie’s 
and the Café to the mezzanine in 
1986, and of course, streamlining 
finances. 

® to make these services and 


future ones (used book store, out- 
door café) more accountable to stu- 
dents through CUSA. Right now, 
there are different people in charge 
of each service: a CUSA vice-pre- 
sident for Reggie’s and one for the 
Campus Centre, and a manager for 
the Café. On top of that, there is the 
Campus Centre board of directors. 
® to take the management and 
operations of the Campus Centre 
out of the university administration’s 
hands. 

The reason for CUSACORP, 
then, is the Campus Centre. Reg- 
gie’s and Café 651 are doing quite 
well now, thank you, although a 
common management wouldn’t hurt 
either services. Other new services 
might be easier to set up by students 
who are used to running projects 
that make profits while providing 
Concordia students with needed 
services. 


a 


The CUSA board of directors has 
already approved the set-up of 
CUSACORP, although discussions 
on how it should operate will cont- 
inue. But CUSACORP needs the 
approval of the Campus Centre di- 
rectors, and they can stop CUSA- 
CORP as it is foreseen now in its 
tracks. 

Unless the C.C. board agrees, the 
envisioned June Ist start-up date for 
CUSACORP is unrealistic, and 
those CUSA directors who fear that 
the project is being rammed through 
the board can relax a little. 

Fenwick says CUSACORP would 
still exist even without the Campus 
Centre, “but instead of going full 
speed ahead, it’ll be in first gear.” 

The ambitious plan to put the 
three “businesses” under one man- 
agement would be reduced to organ- 
izing Reggie’s and/or the Café for 
the time being. 


New structure may split faculty 


Continued from page 3 


have decanal responsibilities.” She 
points out that this was considered 
to be an essential part of the new 
structure by the psychology depart- 
ment. 

“I was mandated by my depart- 
ment to vote for the proposal if, and 
only if, the Vice-Deans had that 
power,” says Arbuckle-Maag. 

She says that a major concern has 
been having access to the Dean, or 
someone with the responsibilities of 
a Dean. 

“What the chairmen of Divisions 
II and III have been saying is what we 
have to have to make a system work 
is a unit, under a Dean, about the 
size of the other faculties in order for 
the structure to be efficient and 
resources allocated evenly. 

“What I can’t understand is why 
anyone would want such a mon- 
strous faculty under one Dean,” 
says Arbuckle-Maag. 

Professor Proppe agrees that the 
proposed system is unworkable. 

“I think there has been a split 
between ideological and practical 
viewpoints on this issue, and the 
ideological viewpoint won,” says 
Proppe. “The proposed system is 
unrealistic from a functional point of 
view.” 

He says that a wider consensus 
should have been reached before 
the proposal was passed. 

“I am distressed that Faculty 
Council chose to ignore the present- 
ations of Divisions II and III,” says 
Proppe, who says that no system 


works “if you try to ram it down 
peoples’ throats.” 

Vice-Rector Breen, on the other 
hand, doesn’t see any major differ- 
ences between the present proposal 
and his original document which 
found widespread support even in 
Divisions II and III. 

“I don’t think that the final doc- 
ument has changed significantly 
from my original document,” says 
Breen. “I don’t see the Dean chang- 
ing any decisions that the Vice- 
Deans make. He (the big bey) will 
simply make faculty-wide guidelines 
which will aid the Vice-Deans in 
making their decisions.” 

Breen believes that Divisions II 
and III have simply misinterpreted 
the division of powers in the new 
structure. 

“T still believe that there is decanal 
duties and authority resting with the 
Vice-Deans,” says Breen. 

John Relton, the student associ- 
ation’s caucus leader ‘on Senate, 
says that CUSA is very much in 
favour of the new system, and re- 
gards it as a compromise proposal 
for all parties concerned. 

“It is especially a compromise for 
us (the students) because the Div- 
isions are still in there,” says Relton, 
“and we had always fought very 
hard against retaining them.” 


Relton says that CUSA finds the 
present administrative structure in 
Arts and Science unworkable and 
sees the new structure, especially 
the grating of more authority to the 
Assistant Deans, as a vast improve- 


ment. 

“Sean McEvenue, principal of 
Lonergan College, introduced a mo- 
tion whereby the Assistant Deans 
are searched (for by a committee) 
rather than appointed (by the ad- 
ministration) and, therefore, have 
the same authority as the Vice- 
Deans,” says Relton. “We think this 
is very important in the areas which 
they are in charge of, as opposed to 
the present constantly rotating sys- 
tem in these areas.” 


He sees the complaints from the 
Division II and III chairpersons re- 
garding the proposal and the num- 
ber of votes which the Divisions 
have on the Council (where stu- 
dents control 18 of 63 seats) as an 
attack on students’ rights. 

“What they are suggesting is that 
when it comes to an important deci- 
sion, it’s more important to the 
faculty,” says Relton. “They seem to 
suggest that students should be dis- 
enfranchized on such questions.” 


The future 


The whole question of the re- 
structuring of the faculty came about 
when the Fahey committee (study- 
ing the future of Concordia) re- 
commended a One-Dean Arts and 
Science faculty in its report released 
over two years ago. Rector John 
O’Brien then asked for input on this 
suggestion from Arts and Science 
and from Senate. 

He has now received that input. 

It is now up to the Rector to make 
final recommendations on the re- 


structuring (if any) to the Board of 
Goyernors. Any decision will be 
made there (shortly?) for implement- 
ation on June 1, 1985. 

While the debate surrounding the 
restructuring rages on, no one 
seems to be overly enthusiastic 
about dividing the present Faculty. 

“I hope it won’t come to that 
(division),” says Proppe. “I hope 
that a compromise can be found. It’s 
now up to the senior administr- 
ation.” 

And, while Arbuckle-Maag is con- 
fident that the professors in her 
department would support division 
instead of a new structure, the doc- 
ument assures that that would only 
be a move of last resort. 


According to the document, “this 
action (petitioning for a separate 
Faculty) will not necessarily lead toa 
separate Faculty of Social Science, 
but I am convinced that if two pet- 
itions come to the Board of Govern- 
ors (from Divisions II and IIl),...the 
university authorities will at least 
have to come up with a genuine 
compromise.” 

Finally, everyone is looking for- 
ward to an amiable end to this 
lengthy debate. 

“Arts and Science (Faculty Coun- 
cil) first passed a resolution support- 
ing a single Dean two years ago. It 
was reopened last year at Council, 
and again at Senate,” says Breen. “I 
don’t think there has been any con- 
flict in the history of Concordia that 
has received so much attention or 
so much debate.” 
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When Blaikie talks... 


by Link News Staff 

In a warm, cozy backroom atmo- 
sphere, members of Concordia 
Progressive Conservative Youth got 
together Tuesday to discuss Brian 
(Mulroney), the P.C. party, and P.C. 
issues including affirmative action 
for women. 

Peter Blaikie, P.C. president dur- 
ing 1981 and 1982 and twice-defeated 
Lachine candidate for the party, 
spoke on a wide range of issues, 
engaging in spirited debate with 
members of the P.C. youth club. 
The debate then became focussed 
on the issue of women in politics (a 
good number of members present 
were women), and the merits of 
affirmative action in education and 
in the workforce. 

Blaikie said that the Progressive 
Conservative party labours under a 
number of “myths” which he claimed 
can no longer be applied to the 
party. The biggest myth, said Blaikie, 
was that the P.C. were the party of 
the rich; historically, he said, it was 
not Conservatives but Liberals who 
had traditionally catered to the upper 
classes. 

Another myth according'to Blaikie, 
is the perceived anti-labour stance 
of the party. He said that he perso- 
nally had never seen his party as 
anti-labour. . 

Blaikie said that drawing an “inter- 
national comparison (between the 
P.Cs and conservative parties ab- 
road) is neither advisable nor ac- 
curate.” and pointed out that Canada 
in his eyes, has never had a strong 
conservative movement. Consequ- 
ently there exists no “strong right 
wing within the party”, he said. 

The basic distinction between the 
Liberal and P.C. parties, said Blaikie, 
is the Conservatives’ emphasis of 
the rights of the individual over 
collective rights promoted by Libe- 
rals while Conservatives follow a 
belief that “man is good and evil,” 
Blaikie said that Liberals see the 
same ‘man’ as “essentially perfec- 
table”. 

Regardless of these basic diffe- 
rence of ideology, Blaikie said that 
the Conservatives draw members 
from the entire political spectrum, 
especially in the west. 

Touching briefly on matters of 
economic import, Blaikie criticized 
those who feel the Federal govern- 
ment’s deficit can be tackled by 
controlling the civil service: “These 
people are dreaming in technicolor,” 
said Blaikie. 


He said that if not one civil service 
salary was paid out in a given year, 
only a 15 per cent cut would result. 

“The numbers (of the deficit) are 
that big,” said Blaikie. “Growth is 
the key to bringing the deficit back 
under control. 

Discussion of the current policies 
(or lack thereof) of the Progressive 
Conservative party followed. Many 
P.C. club members expressed their 
dissatisfaction with Brian’s avoid- 
ance of policy adoption (all members 
refer to Brian Mulroney on a first 
name basis.). 

Blaikie replied that he actually felt 
that the conscious evasion of policy 
statements was one of Mulroney’s 
many attributes that led him to 
regard Mulroney as a “highly skilled 
politician”. 

Blaikie explained that there was a 
difference between the opposition 
and government, and policy and 
legislation. As Blakie explained it, it 
is the government’s role to legislate, 
and the opposition’s role to oppose. 

The discussion then turned to 
issues of social concern, with Blaikie 
lambasting the Liberal’s policy of 
universal social welfare, taking a pot 
shot at Pierre Trudeau saying, “It’s 
ridiculous to think that Trudeau will 


‘Executive 
not the tie 


by Paul Gott 

Student association executives will 
not be as tight-knit and secretive as 
in previous years; according to 
CUSA Co-President-elect Lynn 
Keays. 

‘Executive solidarity’, the policy 
whereby no single executive may 
publicly object to a majority execu- 
tive decision, will not be enforced in 
all cases accoring to Keays. This 
solidarity was cited as a reason for 
the recent resignation of CUSA’s 
External VP, Geneviéve Morin. 

“I see Geneviéve’s point (regarding 
her resignation),” says Keays. “I 
think that Francois (Longpré, CUSA 
Co-president) reacted too strongly 


Paper struggles 


FREDERICTON(CUP)—Ex-Aquinian 
editor Peter Boisseau cuts up an old 
pair of black corduroy jeans to 
provide another arm band for a 
waiting supporter. He makes a joke 
about how the Aquinian office had 
been turned into “Hollywood” that 
day as camera crews from the 
television networks arrive to chron- 
icle the struggle of the Saint Thomas 
University student newspaper to 
stay alive. 


The student union has made 
repeated attempts to stop the paper 
from publishing. It ordered it to 
cease publishing March 6. It fired 
the editorial board on March 13. 
March 14 it opened nominations 
Aquinian. March 15 it sent a request 
to the student union building director 
to change the locks on the paper’s 
office door. It even called the Aquin- 


ian’s printer to try and halt publica- 
tion. 

The STU council claims the paper 
was shut down because it was 
$1,800 in debt and was “editorially 
dishonest ”. It refuses to elaborate 
on those charges to the press. 

The Aquinian claims it is in fact in 
the black with over $3,000 in re- 
ceivables and with enough advertis- 
ing booked to make a profit on its 
upcoming edition. 

Despite the council's best efforts, 
the Aquinian continues to publish 
independently and on schedule. 

The Aquinian’s phone rings con- 
tinuously. Support for the paper 
comes in not only from students on 
campus but from organizations 
throughout the Atlantic. The small 
Fredericton student newspaper is 
the focal point in a major battle over 
freedom of the press on campus. 


be getting a retirement pension next 
year”. 

Blaikie advocates a “means test” 
to ascertain those who are actually 
in need of government assistance. 
Yet he said that, rather than re- 
turning their baby bonus cheques, 
he and his wife invested ten years of 
their cheques into terms deposits, 
now totalling $17,000, for an educa- 
tion fund for his four children. 

The most lively discussion came 
during a forty-five minute debate on 
opportunities for women in politics, 
education and the workplace. Both 
women and men in attendance 
presented pro and con arguments 
for the use of affirmative action in 
these areas. 

Blaikie himself said that “the quota 
concept has always bothered me”, 
arguing that women must rely on an 
“increased aggressiveness” in com- 
peting for places in professional 
schools and jobs. He warmed to one 
student’s argument that “the danger 
of affirmative action is that it tends 
to fragment society”. 

Blaikie said that women would 
eventually work their way to equality 


in society: “We’ve become used toa - 


rate of change in the eighties where 
things are changing at an incredible 


solidarity’ 
that binds 


when he thought she broke soli- 
darity. 

“Most people in CUSA seem to 
agree that there should be some 
degree of executive solidarity,” says 
Keays. “But not every situation is 
black-and-white, and David (Baird) 
and I realize that.” 

Keays. especially disagrees with 
withholding information from 
CUSA’s board of directors because 
of solidarity. 

“Even if the executive comes out 
unanimously on one side of an issue, 
I think the board should be presented 
with arguments or potential argu- 
ments against it. It’s the board’s 
right to know.” * 


speed”. 

A member of the audience said 
that under Blaikie’s system, without 
affirmative action such as quota’s, 
equality would eventually be achi- 
eved, but tht the benefits would only 
be available to the grand daughters 
of today’s women. 

Blaikie, apparently stumped, re- 
plied that the solution was as yet 
unclear to him, but that he did see 
the need for some sort of “inter- 
mediate step” other than such af- 
firmative action as quota system. 

Personally, quotas are offensive 
to me... The individual woman, if she 
wants it, can now go into (profes- 
sional) fields more or less on an 
equal basis,” he said. 

Of women in politics, Blaikie said 
that they “are part of a small group 


of women prepared to come forward 
and take the risk.” 

When some men in the audience 
said that they felt the country was 
not ready for a woman prime mini- 
ster, they were immediately chal- 
lenged by the many women present 
and by Blaikie himself. Blaikie noted 
that some of the most powerful 
world leaders are women, and that 
the P.C.s’ own Flora MacDonald 
was an influential member of the 
party. 

The meeting ended ona traditional 
note, with Blaikie being asked if he 
was considering running in thenext 
federal election. Blaikie gave the 
traditional non-committal response, 
saying that things were busy at the 
office, and that political life “is a real 
killer on the kids”. 


Two new executives 
for CUSA cabinet 


Add two more names to your list 
of people to gripe at next year. 

Both Deborah Konig and Steven 
Blanchard are now CUSA VPs al- 
though they won’t be ratified until 
the new board of directors meets for 
the first time on Monday. 

Konig and Blanchard are both 


w taking positions that will put them in 


direct contact with students. 
As Physical Resoruces VP, Blan- 


In council's grip 


Both moral and financial support 
has started pouring in. It comes 
from other students councils, from 
student newspapers, from the local 
student radio stations, from profes- 
sors and from students themselves. 
The paper’s also received a surge in 
student participation as the Aquin- 
ian’s membership grows under seige. 

But despite the strong show of 
support the council remains en- 
trenched in its position. 

On March 20 supporters for the 
paper went to a council meeting 
hoping to make their case, but they 
were repeatedly ruled out of order. 
So far the council has denied the 
paper the opportunity to defend 
itself at council meetings. 

Aquinian supporters succeeded 
in distrupting the meeting through 
repeated questioning, and it ended 
after two hours. 


“We're no further along with the 
council than we were two weeks 
ago,” said Aquinian staff member 
Lois Corbett. 

Although council has yet to name 
a new editorial board for the paper, 
the possibility of a council newspaper 
looks less and less likely amid local 
opposition. The Brunswickan, the 
University of New Brunswick stu- 
dent newspaper that provides the 
production facilities to the Aquinian 
refuses to let a council-run news- 
paper use those facilities. 

The Aquinian’s printer also stated 
that it does “not have the press 
time” to run off a council newspaper. 

The student union building board 
of directors has also not only refused 
to put new locks on the newspaper 
office doors but has affirmed the 
Aquinian’s right to occupy those 
rooms. 


chard will be handling space and 
equipment allocations for all of 
CUSA’s member associations. In 
simple terms, he will provide them 
with a room and a telephone. 

Konig will hold the positon of 
Liaison VP, a position that has been 
dropped for the last few years, but 
has resurfaced as part of new co- 
presidents David Baird and Lynn 
Keays’ platform. ; 

Konig sees her job as twofold. Her 
first priority is to make sure that 
students know what CUSA is and 
how it can work for them. 

She also wants to create strong 
ties within the executive itself so that 
it will function next year as a team. 

Blanchard’s first priority is to 
create a comprehensive list of all 
resources available to students. He 
is also concerned about giving the 
Concordia Women’s Collective its 
own room. 

Both Blanchard and Konig have 
been involved in CUSA for a few 
years. Blanchard began as a director 
in his first year here, 1979. Konig has 
been chairperson of Academic 
Council for the last two years as well 
as sitting on the board. 

Kong and Blanchard join Aleem 
Lakhani (Student Services VP) and 
Mark Luden (Finance VP), who were 
appointed last week. 

Four positions remain unfilled on 
CUSA’s executive and interviews 
are still being conducted before final 
decisions are made by the co-presi- 
dents. 
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Comments 


Clubs prey of special-interest groups 


by Allan Feldman 
Undergrad student, Concordia Uni- 
versity 
CUSA Member (but not a candidate 
for any CUSA office) 
Member, School of Community and 
Public Affairs 
(This should satisfy Mr. Zador) 
Top-secret documents have re- 
vealed that outgoing Link editor 
Karen Herland is a journalism stu- 
dent. This shocking revelation has 
surfaced at the same time as mali- 
cious rumours that many other Link 
staffers are also journalism students. 
While these rumours could not be 
immediately confirmed, it is widely 
believed that they are based on fact, 


which would mean that The Link isa 


closed shop. 

The alleged infiltration of The Link 
by journalism students is part of a 
growing trend of student organiza- 
tions falling under the control of 
small, highly organized, specific 
groups of students. This “closed 
shop” trend has taken in radio sta- 
tions CIRL and CRSG, as well as 
CUTV, the student television station 
at Sir George, all of which are 
rumoured to be heavily infiltrated by 
communications students. As well, 
various political groups on campus 
appear to have been deliberately 
taken over by political science stu- 
dents, in an obvious attempt to 


Oublier que demain 
ne sera guere mieux 


par Marie-France Bourgeois 

Les motifs pour boire sont dif- 
férents a chaque groupe d’age. Pour 
les jeunes, on boira pour se faire 
accepter par son groupe d’amis. 
Chez les adultes, on boira pour féter 
un heureux événement ou tout 
simplement pour relaxer apres une 
dure journée de travail. On boira 
aussi pour oublier que demain ne 
sera guéere mieux qu’aujourd’hui. 
L’autre partie de la population, soit 
les personnes du troisiéme age, 
boiront parcequ’ils n’ont plus rien a 
perdre. On boit donc pour n’importe 
quelle “bonne raison.” 

Parce que Il’alcool est accessible 
partout et en tout temps, parce que 
son prix est beaucoup moins élevé, 
et surtout parce que c’est sociale- 
ment accepté, il ne faut pas s’étonner 
que le taux d’alcoolisme juvénile 
augments sans cesse. Pour les 
adolescents de 14-15 ans, il ne faudra 
que 6 mois pour devenir un adepte 
conditionné. Plus on vieillit, plus 
forte sera la carapace. Entre 16 et 20 
ans, il faut environ deux ans, de 20a 
23 ans, cing années. Selon Claude 
Arsenault, Directeur du service de 
traitement del’Alcoolisme. “L’alcool 
est rassurant pour les jeunes car 
plusieurs ont eu de mauvaises ex- 
périences avec les drogues. Il est 
difficile de soigner |’alcoolisme chez 
les jeunes car ceux-ci ont souvent 
peu de choses auxquelles se rac- 
crocher.” 

Le groupe de personnes le plus 
atteint par ce fléau est le troisiéme 
age. Par géne ou par respect, on a 


longtemps fermé les yeux sur ce’ 


malaise grandissant. Selon Statis- 
tique Canada, 18% des grands bu- 
veurs sont des personnes a leur 
retraite ou a leur pension. Un bon 
nombre de facteurs tels que la solli- 
tude, le sentiment d’inutilité, la 
pauvreté et l’adaptation a un nou- 
veau mode de vie ne font qu’aug- 
menter ce pourcentage. On sait 
aussi que les personnes agées sont 
les plus grandes consommatrices de 
médicaments. Si on ajoute une dose 
quotidienne d’alcool, cela entraine 
rapidement une intoxication suivie 
de conséquences, comme perte 
d’équilibre ou toutes blessures in- 
hérentes. : 


ans ee * Ce a cece 


La gent féminine quant a elle ne 
donne pas sa place. Au Québec, on 
détient le plus haut pourcentage de 
femmes qui consomment réguliére- 
ment de la boisson, soit 82% (femmes 
entre 20 et 29 ans). Ces méme 
femmes représentent 60% des gra- 
ndes buveuses. Il y a quelques 
années, le rapport entre hommes- 
femmes se situait 4 6 contre une, il 
est maintenant passé a3 contre une. 
Le plus attristant, c’est que lesjeunes 
meres alcooliques seront sujettes a 
mettre au monde des enfants avant 
terme ou mort-nés. Dans 40% des 
cas, on rapporte un cas desyndrome 
foetal. Les sympt6mes qui apparaite- 
ront seront de la grandeur suivante: 
poids et taille inférieurs ala normale, 
malformations aux yeux, ala bouche 
et aunez. Téte plus petite, anomalie 
au coeur et aux articulations, ‘défici- 
ence mentale, hyperactivité jet’ ir- 
ritabilité. : 

Les meurtres et les attaques 
cardiaques ne réunissent pas le 50% 
de pertes de vie annuelles dur la 
route reliées directement ou! indi- 
rectement a l’alcool. Au cours des 
dix derniéres années, 35 000 ¢ana- 
diens ont perdu la vie lors d’accidents 
survenus sur la route. On impute a 
l’alcool 18 000 pertes de vie en 1978. 

Finalement, on se rend compte 
que tout le monde boit. Au Canada, 
10% de la population active, soit 1, 4 
million d’adultes, a des problémes 
reliés a lalcool. Des entreprises 
privées telles que General Motors et 
des entreprises nationales comme 
Les Postes ou Radio-Canada ont 
mis sur pied des programmes de 
“sensibilisation aux dangers de |’al- 
cool.” Et pour cause: en 82, |’éco- 
nomie québécoise a encaissé des 
pertes de l’ordre de $450 millions! 
Citons entre autres accidents de 
travail, baisse de la productivité et 
absentéisme. Le résultat: un manque 
a gagner de deux millions par jour. 


Les opinions sont diverses et - 


nombreuses a savoir comment trai- 
ter le ravage que I’alcool laisse der- 
riére lui. Tant et aussi longtemps 
que les gens s’apercevront pas que 
l’alcool ne tue pas seulement que les 
microbes, ce fléau sournois continu- 
era son oeuvre macabre. 


incorporate these groups into the 
Political Science Students’ Associa- 
tion (PSSA). Another group falling 
victim to this trend is the Chinese 
Georgians Association, which has 
been taken over by oriental students. 
Astonishingly, the group does not 
have a single member from either 
the State of Georgia or the Georgian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. This would 
appear to be part of the international 
capitalist-commie-SCPA conspiracy 
to control the world, led by Henry 
Kissinger. (Just what was the SCPA 
doing in Washington?) 

The most prominent recent ex- 
ample of this closed shop trend has 
been the planned, organized, deli- 
berate, and intentional takeover of 
CUSA by students from the School 
of Community and Public Affairs 
(SCPA, not to be confused with the 
SPCA, which is something else), of 
which Herland is rumoured to be a 
member (the plot thickens). 

It was recently revealed by The 
Link’s crack investigative journalism 
team that five of the thirteen newly 
elected CUSA Arts and Sciences 
Directors, as well as one of the new 
CUSA co-presidents, are SCPA 
members. It has also been discover- 
ed that the entire executive of the 
Association of Students of the Scho- 
ol of Community and Public Affairs 
(ASSCPA, not to be confused with 
the ASPCA, which is something 
else) is also controlled by SCPA 
students. Shocking, indeed. 

The plot to take over CUSA is 
rumoured to be motivated by ambi- 
tious SCPA students, who either 
wish to control the world, or would 
like the ASSCPA to move out of its 
broom closet into the more spacious 
CUSA executive suites. 

Statements by members of the 
SCPA that their involvement in 
CUSA is a natural outgrowth of 
their interest in public affairs, have 
been dismissed as unfounded. As 
one observer put it, “The idea that 
students in a school geared towards 
community and public affairs, many 
of whom have been involved in 
student government at the CEGEP 
and high school levels, would natu- 
rally be interested in student go- 
vernment at Concordia, is absurd. 


Almost as absurd is the quaint notion 
that journalism students would natu- 
rally be inclined towards working on 
a student newspaper, or the idea 
that broadcasting and communica- 
tions students would be interested 
in student radio and television.” 


Evidence of the SCPA’s power- 
hungry drive for control is also seen 
in other student organizations. The 
current president of the PSSA is an 
SCPA student, along with others 
active in that association. Most 
shocking of all, however, is the fact 
that leaders of both the “yes” and 
“no” committees in the recent Mili- 
tary Free Zone referendum are 
SCPAers, clearly showing that the 
SCPA is being careful to cover all 
the bases in its mad quest for power. 
This is further evidenced by the 
startling fact that the SCPA includes 
students prominent in the Concordia 
Progressive Conservatives, as well 
as members of both the NDP and 
Liberals, obvious proof that the 
SCPA power drive extends far be- 
yond the confines of the University. 


It is painfully obvious that a small, 
organized group of students have 
undertaken an orchestrated plot to 
control the Canadian political sys- 
tem, starting with CUSA. The fact 
that this coincides with large num- 
bers of journalism students getting 
involved in student media, possibly 
in anticipation of a takeover of the 
mainstream Canadian press, means 
that Canadians will have fascinating 


Pourquol 


par Pierre Provencher 

Ona tellement écrit sur les franco- 
manitobains que je me demande 
encore pourquoi écrire sur le sujet. 
Mulroney avec ses croisades dans 
Ouest qui se fait accueillir par des 
huées et Turner qui se font le doigt 
dans !’oeil jusqu’au coude en déclar- 
ant que les droits des minorités 
devraient rester sous juridiction pro- 
vinciale. “Vite! qu’on nous raméne 
Lord Durham” devraient réclamer 
ces deux politiciens. 

Si on fait un bref historique, on se 
rend compte que le Manitoba a écrit 
sa constitution en 1870. A l’époque, 
les francohones étaient majoritaires 
mais la constitution déclarait que la 
province était bilingue. Entre 1870 et 
1890 une immigration anglophone 
massive se produisit et a la fin de 
cette période, l’anglais devnit la lan- 
gue de la majorité. 1890, la consti- 
tution est amendée; des lois sont 
passées et le Manitoba devient une 
province unilingue anglaise. 1979, 
ces derniéres lois sont amendées en 
Cour Supréme du Canada et sont 
déclares inconstitutionnelles. La 
Cour Su-préme omet toutefois d’ap- 
porter des solutions aux problémes 
causés, ce qui veut dire que toutes 
les lois passées depuis 1890 ne se- 
raient pas valides puis’ elles ne sont 
qu’unilingues anglaises. Tout ce 
brouhaha causé par un malheureux 
“ticket de parking”! Vraiment, il y a 
des gens qui sont préts a tout pour 
ne pas payer leurs contraventions. 


reading in future years. 

And if Parliament moves into the 
Hall Building, it will mean that SCPA 
students will have easily-available 
civil service jobs for generations to 
come. 

NEXT: Professors move to control 
faculty associations. Startling Link 
exposé. 
© Comments do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of The Link. 


la peur? 


Le probléme est beau coup plus 
profond qu’une simple contravention 
et on peut se poser de sérieuses 
questions quant au bilinguisme cana- 
dien. Ici, je ne référe pas a l’affichage 
unilingue, le probléme va beaucoup 
plus en profondeur. Les franco-mani- 
tobains sont une minorité de 51 000 
représentants soit 5% de la popula- 
tion et si certains droits ne leur sont 
pas rendus, ils seront voués l’instinc- 
tion, le processus de I’assimilation 
suivant déja son cours normal. Pour- 
tant, a mesure que les franco-manito- 
bains réclament des droits, on dé- 
couvre une population de plus en 
plus hostile: une opposition conser- 
vatrice partisanne et opportuniste 
qui se range du cété de la majorité 
afin de pouvoir s’assurer plus de 
votes aux prochaines élections. Le 
seul 4 vouloir favoriser les franco- 
phones est le gouvernement et il est 
bloqué par l’opposition et la popula- 
tion. 

Je pose la question: Qu’est-que la 
majorité anglophone a 4a craindre? 
Pourrait-elle étre assimilée par la 
minorité francophone dans le con- 
texte nord-américain actuel? Un 
groupe de “red necks” dirigé par un 
ancient agent de la GRC va jusqu’a 
affirmer que si on accorde certains 


droits aux franco-manitobains, ils 


prendront bientét le pouvoir et n’y 
aura plus d’élections. Dans certains 
cas, il est dommage que le ridicule 
ne tue pas! 


Try democracy for 
a Change of pace 


by Alessio D’Alleva 

I would like to make a comment 
on an issue which has been debated 
in our local media for a few months. 
It’s about proportional representa- 
tion in our provincial elections. 

The first time I heard about this 
system was three years ago and | 
was immediately sold on it. This 
system is probably the most demo- 
cratic around. Lately it seems more 
and more is being said and our 
provincial government would like to 
have this system installed sometime 
in the future. - 

For those who panic when they 
hear proportional representation, it 
is not that difficult to understand. 

Our present system, which is 
territorial representation does not 
show the whole picture of an elec- 
tion. 

Our province is divided into di- 
stricts with elections taking place in 
each district. If candidate A wins 


with 102 votes out of 200 this 
candidate will sit in our parliament 
but in fact the candidate does not 
represent a very large majority. 

With proportional representation 
districts do not exist and the total 
number of ballots decide how many 
seats each party will receive. 

Let’s say that party 1 received 55 
per cent of the votes — they would 
receive 55 per cent of the seats. 
Party 2, with 35 per cent of the votes 
would get 35 per cent of the available 
seats and so on. 

This system really shows how the. 
public has voted, and I find it more 
honest and democratic than our 
present system. 

To think that in our last provincial 
elections the Parti-Quebecois wona 
majority of seats with a minority of 
actual votes shows the flaws in the 
system as it exists. 
© Comments do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of The Link. 
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Honourary 
membership 


to the editors: 

The Concordia Women’s Collec- 
tive would like to acknowledge its 
gratitude to Mr. Fred Serre of the 
Concordian for the free advertising 
he has given us. He is hereby 
declared our second Honourary 
Member. 


The Concordia Women’s Col- 
lective 


Pen pal for 
U.S. inmate 


to the editors: 
Dear friend, 

I am an inmate on death row 
inside the Florida State Prison and I 
am looking for someone to corres- 
pond with. I would appreciate it very 
much if you could help me out. 
Cordially, 

Freddie Lee Hall 
Ed. note: Freddie’s address is: 
Freddie Lee Hall (#022762) 

c/o RO. Box 747 (cell R-3-S-14) 
Starke, Florida 
32091, USA 


Not just a 
PR fantasy 


to the editors: 
re: “Part-timers are restricted”, 
Letters, Link, March 30. 

I was flattered to have my picture 
on the cover of A Lifetime of Learn- 
ing, referred to as a “glowing portrait 
of the smiling middle-aged woman 
student”. 

For a decade from 1967 I enrolled 
in One course a year at the Thomas 
More Institute for Adult Education. 
In 1977 I entered the Applied Social 
Science Program at Concordia. 

At last Spring’s Convocation, Dr. 
O’Brien capped me in public recogni- 
tion of the fact that | had been 
awarded a bachelor’s degree. I have 
also run a home, brought up four 
children (three of whom preceded 
me to capping ceremonies of their 
own), worked ina helping profession 
(full time for the last five years) and 
made a considerable contribution to 
the community, through volunteer 
work. : 

Sixteen years of hard work went 
into that “glowing portrait -of the 
smiling middle-aged woman stu- 
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dent”. I am not a public relations 
fantasy. 


Mary Shore B.A. ’83 


Coordinate 
improvements 


to the editors: 

On March 29, I received a tele- 
phone call from Head Basketball 
Coach Doug Daignault. Evidently 
he read my letter in the Concordian’s 
March 28, issue, titled “Concordia 
Undeserving! I asked Doug Daig- 


nault “what is the purpose of this 
call” he said “I have been reading 
things in the paper about me and | 
want to know where you’re coming 
from”? 

If Doug Daignault had been doing 
an excellent job like the hockey 
program at Concordia he would not 
be calling me. 

I have known former football 
player Doug Daignault for many 
years, and one of the many reasons 
why the basketball program is in the 
disaster area is because a former 
football player, Doug Daignault, and 
his assistant coach Andy Mezey, a 
former soccer coach, are in charge. 
This defies all logic. 


Comment 


The Westend Sports Association 
has a basketball and football pro- 
gram which is recognized by major 
universities across North America. 

If an athlete is qualified to get 
admitted to Dartmouth, Michigan, 
Miami, Syracuse or Bishops Uni- 
versity the student-athlete should 
be qualified to be admitted to Con- 
cordia. 

The irony of this situation is that 
Concordia does not make an effort 
to recruit these bluechip student 
athletes. The fault lies with Doug 
Daignault and football coach Skip 
Rochette. The deplorable condition 
of the athletic department is not fair 
to the students, athletes and the 


city. 
The athletes that are and were 
involved with the basketball and 
football program at Concordia say, 
there is no strength training and 
weight program, with a qualified 
coach. A strength training program 
gives athletes confidence that they 
will never be physically mismatched 
when they play the game. Reduce 
the incidence of injury. Increase 
power. Improve coordination. In- 
crease flexibility. Improve running 
speed. 

Asking the athletes at Concordia 
if they know Bob White, which is 
what Doug Daignault has been doing 

Continued on page 18 


Real athletics issues swept under rug 


by Marina Kolbe 

As the semester comes to an end, 
it is very disheartening to see that in 
the past year few things have cha- 
nged in regards to sexism on cam- 
pus, especially in women’s athletics. 
I should congratulate the admini- 
stration in once again having suc- 
cessfully swept the “true” issues 
under the carpet. 

At this time last year I had just 
completed my documentary Why 
the Difference, which exposed the 
sorry state of women’s athletics at 
Concordia. 

The documentary exposed gen- 
eral misallocation of funds — from 
the men’s hockey team’s unjustified 
excursion to San Diego to certain 
athletes getting paid to play. In all 
this confusion women’s athletics has 
been left behind in the dust. Little 
has changed and things don’t look 
promising. 

In the past year with the help of 
other interested female students I 
was able to successfully put together 
a field hockey club. Next year when 
I leave I doubt the field hockey club 
will still exist. 

It seems unfortunate and unfair 
that in a university where 50% of the 
population are women, so little is 
offered to women in terms of ath- 
letics. 

The administration seems to feel, 
as in the case of field hockey, that if 
there are some interested “girls” 
they should use their own initiative, 
time, money, and effort to put to- 
gether a club. Yet even after all that 
effort you silly women don’t expect 
to be treated with respect. The 
athletics administration will go out 


of their way to get in your way. For 
example, the field hockey team were 
rudely booted off their reserved field 
by the kindly gentlemen of the foot- 
ball team. 

Unfortunatley, the focus of every- 
one’s attention has been on trying to 
cover up the fact that players have 
been paid and that the athletics 
complex is run in a very unprofes- 
sional, sloppy manner, which is quite 
embarrassing to the university. Any- 
one requiring proof need only pay a 
visit to the complex. But don’t ask 
any questions. After all we are merely 
students paying our fees, we have 
no right to see how the athletics 
budget is allocated. Why bother 
having a detailed break-down of 
funds? Sure most well-run organiza- 
tions do, but Concordia seems quite 
happy to leave it to the Athletics 
Department’s “all-male” administra- 
tion and coaching staff. Together 
they have managed to waste a lot of 
money. Why else are they so secre- 
tive and overprotective about their 
bookkeeping? After The Link pu- 
blished stories about the athletics 
administration, signs appeared for- 
bidding students from trespassing in 
the administrative offices. 

In summary, lack of interest in 
women’s athletics leaves the job of 
providing programs for women in 
the hands of women students. The 
interested female athletes will even- 
tually graduate and leave, and all 
their efforts will be quickly demo- 
lished and forgotten. 

As a result, no women’s team, 
except the few already established 
ones, will ever gain any stability or 


‘tradition and subsequently recogni- 


tion. 

Any male entering our university 
has the choice of joining the wrestling 
team, football, soccer, rugby, bas- 
ketball or hockey teams. and if a 
male doesn’t make the varsity hoc- 
key team he still has a chance of 
making the junior varsity hockey 
team. 

To sum it all up, as my docu- 
mentary did, men have 4/5 of the 


money allocated to athletics pro-- 


grams and 7 choices in varsity 
athletics. Women have 1/5 of the 
money and 3 choices. 

Men’s teams are there because 
they ‘belong’, and an interested male 
athlete simply has to decide what he 
wishes to join. Women have to go 
out of their way to form a team if 
they want to play ina league besides 
women’s hockey or basketball. 

Dr. Enos seems to feel women 
show little interest in sports and that 
this is why they offer so little and 
basically cater to men’s sports, with 
the men’s hockey coach “playing” 


_ the part of women’s athletic director. 


I wonder why the University of 
Toronto on a budget similar to ours 
runs 22 men’s programs and 20 
women’s. Liz Hoffman, Athletic 
Director for U of T says that both 
sexes actively participate in the 
athletics program. There they seem 
to have no discrepancy between 
men and women, Ms. Hoffman ad- 
ded that their student population 
and their administration would not 
permit such an absurdity. 

So, are women at Concordia sim- 
ply weird, unathletic, and apathetic, 
or is it because U of T offers women 
good programs to participate in that 


they have such-a high rate ot 
participation? 

Everyone has been bullied and 
muffled into silence. Even The Link 
reluctantly had to retract stories or 
under Enos’ threat of suing would 
have had to risk getting intd deep 
debt which would cause The Link to 
cease publication. The fact however 
remains that sexism is alive and well 
at Concordia and it is unfair to all the 
student population. 

Though the administration have 
done an effective job of avoiding 
issues and covering up facts dirty 
laundry eventually starts to smell 
and you’ve got to get rid of it. 
Perhaps 10 years down the road, all 
the paid athletes will have played 
pro ball, finished their Masters’ pro- 
gram or whatever they aspired to, 
which admitting having accepted 
illegal funds would have jeopardized. 
Eventually they will be free and will 
be able to have the guts and decency 
to admit the truth. So I’m confident 
the truth will eventually surface. 

The problem is time will have 
gone by, money will have been 
wasted and women forced to accept 
an unjustifiable injustice. 

I suggest the Concordia admini- 
stration realize their responsibility 
to both sexes of the student popula- 
tion and begin to smarten up and 
take action to assure fair treatment 
of women in all departments. 

For if ina learning institution such 
injustice is permitted how can we 
ever hope to-overcome the sexism 
of the real world? 
© Comments do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of The Link. 
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Continued from page 14 

cause she was looking after Angie, 
but also because of a very difficult 
early marriage. Marlene also indi- 
cates she would have an abortion or 
give away the child if Joyce hadn’t 
wanted it. 

The director’s comments on the 
relationship between Isabella, one of 
the guests at the dinner party, and 
her never-seen sister, Henny, are 


On yet another level, Mackay 
considers that Churchill is saying we 
lose in all directions. Churchill is 
giving us the hell of each of these 
women’s lives. I think the voice 
underneath the whole play is that of 
a despairing humanist.” 

But most of all, Barbara Mackay 
thinks: 

What we have here is a series of 

women who behave in a certain 


’ 


way because they come from 


oppressive, hierarchical, patri- 


archal structures. Caryl Chur- 
chill is saying that right at this 
moment in history, we can be- 
gin to take some power. But 
there’s a price to be paid. She 
wants us to know that. 


I have some personal power, 
some sense of myself in the 


workplace, and I haven’t come 
up stomping on people’s feel- 
ings. . 

But if you buy into the capital- 
ist, hierarchical structure where 
most power resides in this 
world... 


I know that I respect Caryl 
Churchill very much. And I do 
like to respect an author’s in- 


tentions. I think that, with this 
production, I have. 


I don’t know if I’ll be able to see 
Top Girls through Barbara Mackay’s 
eyes. | do know I’m looking forward 
to what will have to be an extremely 
interesting production. 


relevant: “The argument can be: 
isn’t it terrible that Isabella had to 
step on her sister in order to 
accomplish what she did at great 
pain to herself? On the other hand, 
would it have been better for the two 
of them to share the structure of 
oppression? Further, is moving out 
of that structure stepping on who- 
ever is left behind?” The relationship 
between Isabella and Henry insome 
ways parallels that between Marlene 
and Joyce. 
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YOU WALK A FEW BLOCKS 
WE SAVE YOU A FEW BUCKS 


QUIK PHOTOCOPY SERVICE 
COLLATING & 3 HOLE PUNCH INCL. 
BOUND BOOKS PHOTOCOPIED Be 
AS LOW AS 5¢ A COPY 
MONDAY TO FRIDAY 8:30 TO 6:00 { y & 

SATURDAY 10:00 TO 4:00 

“408 SHiERBROOKE WEST COUF FAURE INC 
‘FACING McGILL UNIVERSITY) 
844-5910 
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STUDENT SPECIAL 


Wash, Cut, Blow-dry - $12 Men 
$17 Women 


20% discounts on all 
perms, tints & streaks 


Appointment 
866-8526 


LET'S MAKE A DEAL 
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IN ORDER TO: 
A. CONFIRM THE REQUIREMENT OF THE FULL 13 WEEKS OF CLASSES: 


B) GIVE STUDENTS AN OPPORTUNITY AFTER THE END OF CLASSES, 
TO PREPARE FOR THEIR FINAL ASSESSMENTS: 


C) AVOID CONFLICT IN INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS’ EXAMINATIONS AND FINAL 
ASSESSMENT SCHEDULES; 


CONCORDIA SENATE, ON APRIL 25, 1980, PASSED THE FOLLOWING REGULATION: 


1) THAT AFTER THE TWELFTH WEEK OF CLASSES NO TESTS OR EXAMINATIONS SHALL TAKE PLACE OTHER THAN IN THE OFFICIAL 
EXAMINATION PERIOD, AND INACCORDANCE WITH THE SCHEDULE DRAWN UP BY THE EXAMINATIONS OFFICE, ANY EXCEPTIONS 
SHALL BE FOR A PARTICULAR TYPE OF COURSE AND ASSESSMENT AND SHALL BE APPROVED BY THE FACULTY COUNCIL: 

2) THAT NO CHANGE IN THE EXAMINATION SCHEDULE SHALL BE MADE BY AN INSTRUCTOR WITHOUT EXPLICIT APPROVAL OF THE 
EXAMINATIONS OFFICE. 


THIS REGULATION MEANS THAT DURING THE WEEK OF APRIL 9 TO APRIL 13 INCLUSIVE, NO TESTS AND OR EXAMINATIONS CAN BE GIVEN 
UNELSS THEY HAVE RECEIVED AN EXEMPTION FROM FACULTY COUNCIL (AN EXAMPLE, IN ARTS AND SCIENCE WOULD BE SCIENCE LABS 
AND LANGUAGE LABS, SO LONG AS THEY ARE DONE IN PREVIOUSLY SCHEDULED PERIODS WHICH DO NOT INTERFERE WITH OTHER 
CLASSES.) 

SHOULD YOU HAVE AN EXAM SCHEDULED IN CLASSES DURING THIS PERIOD BRING THIS NOTICE TO THE ATTENTION OF YOUR PROFESSOR. 
IF YOU DO NOT RECEIVE AN ACCEPTABLE ANSWER, THE NEXT STEP IS YOUR DEPARTMENT CHAIRPERSON - AND THEN, IF NEED BE, YOUR 
DEAN. 


IF YOU CANNOT GET SATISFACTION AFTER HAVING FOLLOWED THIS ROUTE - OR IF YOU'RE UNSURE WHO YOUR DEAN IS 
~CONTACT EITHER CUSA OFFICE. SGW - 879-4500 
LOYOLA - 482-9280 


Z Carleton, 4th level Unicentre 
613 238-5493 


2065, RUE BISHOP, TEL: 844-5503 


Concordia University Students’ Association inc. 
Maspcintion des Etudiants et Etudiantes de l'Université Concordia inc. 


REGULATION ON THE PROHIBITION OF EXAMINATIONS 


IN THE FINAL WEEK OF TERM 
(AS APPROVED BY SENATE - APRIL 25, 1980.) 
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Art, Culture and Fun 


Behind the Ironic Curtain 


by Mary Lamey 

Vitaly Komar and Aleksandr Mel- 
amid are very funny men. They are 
the type of people you might imagine 
sneaking around the Louvre, sketch- 
ing in moustaches on the “Mona 
Lisa.” Their exhibit, Stalin and the 
Muses, now showing at the Saidye 
Bronfman Centre, is a showcase of 
their brand of humor. 

Komar ‘and Melamid work in a 
style they call “Sots Art”, a marriage 
of Social Realism and Pop Art. What 
this unlikely combination gives us is 
paintings filled with.many of the 
icons of Neo-Classicism, like rich 
draperies and tumbled pillars, com- 
plimenting broadly satirical portraits 
of Joseph Stalin. 

Typically, these portraits are exe- 
cuted in a fairly straight-forward 
manner. What makes them funny is 
their complete tackiness. One critic 
described this approach as “the 
deeply sincere vulgarity of a holy 
card.” A prime example of Komar 
and Melamid’s work is the painting 
after which the exhibit is named. 

“Stalin and the Muses” depicts 
the late; great Russian leader in a 
gleaming white uniform. He smiles 
beautifully as the muses approach 
to offer him a book. It is presumed 
that the book is History, ready to be 
rewritten at the Great One’s will. At 
first glance, the work seems in order, 
but a second glance betrays the 
deep sentimentality of the portrait. 

Who are Komar and Melamid? 
They met when both were students 


Liquid Liquid, a four man band 
from New York, is set to make their 
Montreal debut in the coming weeks. 
Described by enlightened listeners 
as a heavily percussive ensemble, 
the group has already released three 
EPs to very enthusiastic response. 
Their brand of music is hard to 
pigeonhole. Though grounded with 
solid brass, bass and drum work, 
the sound is danceable but not really 
pop. Local promoters hope that 


at a USSR state run art school. They 
began almost immediately to col- 
laborate. Their most famous moment 
came in 1972 when an unofficial 
exhibit they had erected in an 
abandoned lot in Moscow was 
unceremoniously bulldozed by the 
police. It seemed like a good time to 
think about leaving the country. 

The pair are now based in New 
York, where their work has attracted 
much attention and big bucks. You 
too can have a Komar and Melamid, 
at a mere $15,000 a pop. Aleksandr 
Melamid commented on the inflated 
prices by saying, “We are the only 
post avant garde artists in the world. 
We can say that the post avant 
garde is in good hands but we need 
money to keep working.” It sounds 
as though Melamid has adapted his 
satirical style to lampoon the Ame- 
rican Capitalist system. 

All but one or two of the paintings 
in this exhibit feature the likeness of 
Joseph Stalin. The artists explain 
the phenomenon. “When we were 
growing up, Stalin was the mark of 
our time. We heard about him the 
way you heard about Walt Disney or 
Superman. He was more than a 
man, he was a god. When we paint 
him, it is not to make a joke of him, 
but more to show him the way we 
heard about him in childhood.” 

There can be no denying however 
that the paintings are poking fun at 
something. Perhaps it is government 
sanctioned art. This idea comes to 
mind when viewing a work like “Por- 
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people will recognize the band’s 
record label, 99 Records, and their 
work with dance band ESG., and 
come to the show out of curiosity. 

Set to play les Foufounes Elec- 
triques on April 20 and 21, the band 
wants to develop a local following. 
At $10 each, tickets may not move 
too swiftly amongst Foufounes re- 
gulars. Here’s hoping the poseurs 
turn out in big numbers. 


trait of Medved”, medued being the 
Russian word for bear. This portrait 
is a huge and imposing image of a 
great Soviet bear. The animal is a 
symbol for Russian strength and 
stoicism. The image is shattered 
with the added detail of a thick chain 
around the bear’s neck, trailing out 
of the frame. 

These eleven portraits form only 
part of the exhibit. There is also a 
section entitled “A Catalogue of 
Superobjects — Supercomfort for 
Superpeople.” This section contains 
36 ugly photographs, as though from 
a cut rate Sears catalogue. 

The ultimate in consumerism, the 
products depicted promise a richer, 
fuller life to whomever owns them. 
There is something called a “small 
dungan”; in reality the frame of a 
coffee table, no top, just the frame, 
around which a couple sits cross 
legged. The advertising copy reads, 
“Separate the primitive ritualistic 
digestive process from the world of 
sociability.” Other products include 
something that looks like a plexiglass 
canoe paddle to be held in front of 
your eyes. This device “reveals the 
colorful opulence of the surrounding 
world.” 

The final portion of the exhibit is a 
compliation of sketches, designs of 
weapons that Komar and Melamid 
claim to have used to wreak havoc 
on the world. While these sketches, 
with their accompanying newspaper 
clippings about natural disasters are 
funny, they are more clever than 


as 


Komar and Melamid are here pictured ina work entitled Double Self 
Portrait as Young Pioneers. This work is typical of the pair’s style, 


inspired. 

Allin all this exhibition is a strange 
blend of satire, social commentary 
and artistry. While not all of the 
humor will be immediately apparent 
to everyone, the bargain, free admis- 
sion should be incentive enough for 


anyone who appreciates something 
a little off the wall. Nothing ventured, 
nothing gained. The Saidye Bronf- 
man Centre is located at 5170 Cote 
Ste. Catherine. The exhibit ends 
April 29. 


Combat - Plein de Puissance 


par Elie Castiel 

Contrairement a la tradition ciné- 
matographique francaise, Le dernier 
Combat demeure un des rares films 
de science-fiction. Au Festival d’Avo- 
riaz 1983, il remportait le Prix spécial 
du Jury et celui de la critique. Eloge 
flatteuse pour un réalisateur de 23 
ans qui Signe ici sa premiére oeuvre. 

Depuis quelques années, ce genre 
de cinéma ne peut plus concevoir 
’avenir que d’une facon régressive. 
Puisant ses sources de Mad Max du 
réalisateur australien George Miller, 
Luc Besson a construit son film 
comme un ouvrage d’anticipation 
rétrograde. 

Sortant de son abri, un homme 
repére un groupe d’individus qui se 
livre a d’étranges manéges avec un 
petit homme. II arrive a s’emparer, 
par hasard, d’une batterie de véhi- 
cule qu’il place sur un petit avion de 
fabrication artisanale une fois de 
retour chez lui. Cet engin lui permet- 
trade fuir la bande qui le poursuit. 
Peu de temps aprés, victime d’un 
accident, il échoue dans une ville 
dévastée. I réussit, néanmoins, a 
trouver une nouvelle cachette. Un 
jour, ilest pourchassé par un individu 
barbu. Notre homme trouve alors 
refuge chez un médecin cloitré dans 
une “clinique-bunker”. Celui-ci le 
soigne et le nourrit. Dans ce climat 
de désolation totale, indiquant qu’un 


conflit a eu lieu, personne ne parle. 


Le médecin a cependant découvert 
un produit qui permet de prononcer 
quelques mots, aprés inhalation. II 
cache aussi une femme qu’il montre 
hativement un jour a l’homme.... 
Une pluie de débris s’abat sur le 
médecin. Le barbu, toujours a l’affat, 
arrive a pénétrer dans la place, viole 
et tue la femme. Une lutte sans 
mercis engage; le barbu est éliminé. 
L’>homme retourne a son premier 
abri, réussit a tuer le chef de la 


bande et se déclare nouveau maitre. 
Non loin de la, dans une tente, la 
“femme” de l’ancien chef de la bande 
attend. 

La régression est évidente partout, 
tout est ravagé. Au niveau de la 
communication, les‘gens ont perdu 
la parole comme si un étrange gaz 
leur avait atrophié les cordes vocales. 
Les comportements deviennent pri- 
mitifs et nous sommes emportés 
dans un tour-billion de violence ot 
seule regne la loi du plus fort. 

Fuyant les régles conventionnelles 
de la cinématographie, Luc Besson 
manoeuvre une caméra fouilleuse et 
vertigineuse, au rythme de sons, des 
bruits et des effets sonores. L’uti- 
lisatin du-noir et blanc accentue le 
cété austére de |’oeuvre. Devant un 
paysage de vide et de désolation, 
tous les espaces dominent. Ainsi, le 
cinémascope confére au film une 
dimension de totalité. 

En réalisant ce film’sans dialogue, 
le cinéaste a illustré les thémes 
tournant autour de la survie: la 
communication, le rapprochement 
et la femme qui, soit dit en passant, 
ne nous est révélée totalement de 
visage qu’a la toute derniére image. 
Image de femme, symbole de la 
procréation, signe d’espoir d’un 
nouveau monde a batir. Tout est a 
refaire. Film intéressant pour son 
audace et son esprit novateur. Le 
dernier Combat, a surveiller. 


Top Girls, 


by Elsa Schieder 

On April 11-15, Caryl Churchill's 
Top Girls will be playing at Concor- 
dia’s Chameleon Theatre (Loyola 
Campus). Top Girls’ director is 
Barbara Mackay, the first women 
faculty member to direct full-scale 
production put on by the Drama 
Department. 

Last year — perhaps influenced 
by Concordia’s Status of Women 
Report — the Drama Department’s 
Selection Committee felt it was time 
to doa piece that dealt with women’s 
issues and provided a number of 
roles for women. Valerie Kaelin 
suggested Top Girls. Not only is it 
by a woman; it has roles for fifteen 
actresses. When someone proposed 
hiring a woman to direct the play — 
all the faculty who teach performing 
are men — Barbara had a click: 
“Why not me?” Though she hadn’t 
directed before, her involvement 
with theatre goes back over twenty 
years and she’s been teaching Drama 
in Education at Concordia for more 
than a decade. 

I recently went to talk with Barbara 
about her views on feminism and 
her interpretation of Top Girls. | saw 
the show in London and was di- 
sturbed by some of what | felt it was 
saying. She’s a feminist: “How long 


have I called myself a feminist? Five 
or six years.” She read Simone de 
Beauvoir’s The Second Sex (“the 
first significant book”), at 20,21, and 
Betty Friedman’s The Feminine 
Mystique when it came out a few 
years later. But the information was 
just there. It didn’t lead to much until 
71,72. At that time, she was hit by 
overwhelming feelings of despair and 
anger — “for myself, my mother, 
grandmother, sister, and so on.” 

Since then Mackay has become 
increasingly aware of what other 
women are saying. In the last few 
years, she’s also found more and 
more support around: “women are 
talking more and more to each 
other.” Some of her current con- 
cerns are: “Who are we as women? 
Why does so much violence happen 
to us? How have we been accul- 
turated to put up with these things?” 
Her interest in the impact of accul- 
turation helped draw her to Top 
Girls. 

Top Girls begins with a dinner 
given to celebrate Marlene’s promo- 
tion. The five guests are women of 
achievement from the past. It turns 
out that some have been exceptional 
at the expense of other women; all 
have paid a high price for “success.” 
The dinner ends in chaos. 


Damn the Torpedoes 


by Melanie Kerridge 

Eramelinda Boquer calls herself a 
performing artist. She has taken on 
the enormous task of combining her 
talents in visual arts, music, dance 
and. fencing to come up with an 
unusual performance piece simply 
entitled ‘Eramelinda’. 

“The piece is a video in 3-D she 
said. ‘Eramelinda’ is a montage of 
light, sound, shape and movement 
that takes the audience on an emo- 
tional, musical, theatrical voyage. 


The performance deals with the 
theme of social alienation. Through 
it Boquer hopes. to inspire people 
who come to the show to get rid of 
the labels they give each other that 
prevent people. from being them- 
selves. 


In describing the process of her 
performance, Boquer explained, “In 
the beginning it’s alittle heavy, but 
we move through fear, pain, and 
comedy to reach an end that’s like s 
big light and everyone will under- 


The rest of the play depicts scenes 
from Marlene’s life in the year before 
her promotion. As might be expec- 
ted, she too won by losing; further, 
Joyce, her sister, has paid part of 
the cost. Joyce has raised Marlen’s 
illegitimate daughter, Angie. Taking 
care of Angie, according to Joyce, 
caused Joyce to miscarry her own 
child. 

I wouldn’t have objected had the 
play even suggested the possibility 
of other ways of getting ahead, ways 
which are less oppressive of women. 
Such routes are, I believe, available 
to some women. But the dinner 
party at the beginning did anything 
but hint at that. 

Mackay had two initial responses 
to Top Girls: “First, I felt: what a 
powerfully intelligent woman Caryl 
Churchill is. She writes such brilliant 
dialogue. And the structure is in- 
teresting. It’s a play of ideas.” 


The other thing that struck Mac- 
Kay — who has not had children but 
has been professionally successful 
— was that every woman in the play 
somehow or other had to give’ up 
her children: “In Top Girls, the price 
of success, of leaving the conven- 
tional world, is the loss of the 
reproductive function.” 


Blue Mondays, Urban Angst 


by Don Pittis 

There is some kind of odd schi- 
zophrenia in working class heroes 
chronicling social injustice and then 
selling it to the self-flagellating bour- 
geoisie. 

Montreal playwright David Fen- 
nario has done it again with Blue 
Mondays, a clever and distressing 
book of Fennario’s prose interspers- 
ed with poems by Daniel Adams of 
the Black Rock Group, launched 
this week and priced at $10. Working 
class heroes will spend their $10 on 
cases of beer. 

Blue Mondays is good, with less 
of the proletarian bathos Fennario 
sells to the Centaur subscription 
set. He tells this semi-autobiogra- 
phical tale of petty thieves and 
frustrated workers,.unemployment 
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and street smarts in delicious spicy 
run-on sentences. The medium suits 
Fennario well; it is clear he is not just 
a playwright. 

The hero of the story, David 
Wiper, has an unarticulated revolu- 
tionary sensibility, frustrated by his 
friends’ awkward attempts at political 
self education, but with a simplistic 
conviction that if only you could 
t »wup upper Westmount and shoot 
the boss, all would be well with the 
world. 

Of course that doesn’t happen. 
Fennario is a realist and in reality 
oppression and exploitation of the 
Verdun underclass come from the 
helplessness of people who don’t 
have the means or the confidence to 
escape from the cycle of dead end 
jobs and don’t have the voice — or 


the language — to complain. 

In the real world, Fennario and a 
group of other Verdun writers, artists 
and active citizens formed the Black 
Rock Group to give the working 
class anglos of Balconville a voice. 
Taking their name from the memorial 
to 6000 immigrants who died of 
typhoid in 1847: “a huge black rock 
like a bad tooth pulled out of the 
river and placed on the common 
grave by the working men that built 
the Victoria Bridge,” the Black Rock 
Group is a haven for artists like Blue 
Mondays’ illustrator Sheila Salmela 
and poet Daniel Adams. 

Placed randomly between the 
chapters of Fennario’s prose, Adams’ 
very-free verse melds well with the 
text because of its similarity of 
theme. It is introspective and revolu- 
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understand how important it is tobe 
yourself, do your own thing and 
share it.” 


The performance is a parallel to 
Boquer’s own search for identity. At 
twenty-six yers of age, she has been 
many people in her life, from a 
production ‘gopher’ for the Moscow 
circus,-to a painter, to a student in 
the theatre department at Concrdia. 

“There’s a level you reach in your 
studies,” said Boquer, ‘where you 
realize you can only go so far with 
what you have and there’s something 


inside ‘you that you have to do 


something with on your own.’ 


Her. attitude and work are on the 
same wave of creativity that pro- 
duced artists such as Peter Gabriel, 
Kate Bush and more recently, Laurie 
Anderson. It was hearing the first 
lines of Bush’s song ‘Wow’ that gave 
Boquet the inspiration to break out 
on her own. ‘It was like a sign...God 
came down. BANG!’ she said. 

Like Anderson’s piece United 


As for “this whole business of 
women stepping on other women to 
make it to the top”, Mackay pointed 
out that Churchill wrote Top Girls 
immediately after Margaret Thatcher 
came into office. She was reacting 
very strongly to that. So on one 
level, the play’s message can be read 
as: “Don’t leave your child. Look at 
the consequences.” 

But Mackay considers that the 
play operates on various levels: 
“Churchill is a strong socialist. A lot 
of her attacks are on class, which is 
something a lot stronger in Great 
Britain than here.” Further, Mackay 
has seen the New York production 
of the play. Init, Marlene, the central 
character, wasn’t played as a uni- 
dimensional bitch but as a very 
warm-hearted woman with some 
harsh sides that come from her 


tionary (but if we only had one king 
to kill/oh what we could do) although 
at least two, Mother Expo and Maker 
of Small Worlds, wandering briefly 
over a chunk of the poet’s everyday 
life, are hardly there at all. Two 
others, Marriage is no Avocado 
Toaster and Poem for the Queen, 
snap with bitter humour. 

Adams’ best poems are about his 
friends and his family, contrasting 
the poet’s social anger and personal 


_ love, and exuding authenticity. This 


is Daniel Adams’ first published col- 
lection so he is as yet 
gil) S19t 1 
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Daniel Adams, Shiela Salmela and David Fennario celebrate 
the launching of their book, Blue Mondays. 


unsullied by 


States I, Il, Ill, IV that became a 
successful LP, Boquer wants to 
make a record out of the music used 
in ‘Eramelinda’. “I want to take that 
part of me that wants to paint, the 
part that wants to make music, that 
wants to perform, to dance, to fence, 
I want to put it on stage, press it ona 


-disc and put it out,” without giving 


in to commercial pop nonsense. If 
her performance is as charged with 
enthusiasm as Boquer herself, then 
it should prove a success. 

An artist is sorneone with an 
overwhelming need to create. A 
performer takes that need and 
makes something and takes it to 
where people can touch it and feel it. 
“I want to excite people and have 
them leave wanting to see me again,” 
says Boquer. Well, you can’t see her 
again if you haven’t seen her once. 
The show starts at 9:30 on April 26 
at the F.C. Smith Auditorium. Tic- 
kets are $4.00 and can be purchased 
at the Campus Centre, or at the 
door. 


Step Forward or the Same Old Thing? 


operating without positive models of 
behaviour and without other women 
in high managerial positions who 
could provide the support to break 
the hierarchical structure: “The play 
warns that we must find an alter- 
native way of having power without 
betraying our own integrity.” 

Then too, Marlene isn’t completely 
dehumanized, though in the last 
scene, Marlene is demoralized and 
struggling with her sister, that scene 
takes place before the rest of the 
play: it’s from a year ago. So the 
woman we’re actually seeing is 
successful and fairly together. The 
relationship between her and the 
women she works with is especially 
supportive. 

Joyce may blame her sister for 
her miscarriage. The fact is that 
Joyce wasn’t exhausted only be- 


THE LINK: Jacques Lecavalier 


the literary star system he despises. 

The: final poem in the book en- 
titled, For David begins: sometimes 
the struggle to tell the truth/becomes 
the same lie and goes on why do 
they want? literature to be their 
whore ona saturday night/they pay 
good money/to make the world a 
distant place. Adams is coaxing and 
gentle but he exposes the quandry 
common to many social activist 
artists like Fennario who, with suc- 
cess, find themselves in danger of 
being swallowed up by the beast 
they had been battling. 
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Joe Does, Go Go’s Don't, 


by Jim Carruthers 


LA DEAVOODOD!: 


e@Cemetery will probably not sell 
millions of copies or make Deja 
Voodoo the focus of screaming 
mobs. What it will do is make Deja 
Voodoo better known in Montreal 
and across the country by giving 
them serious credibility as a band 
that doesn’t appear to take things 
too seriously. 

The 19 songs on Cemetery dig up 
all sorts of primal American popular 
music; rock’n roll, country swing, 
rockabilly and blues. 

What other band can you think of 
that plays the original recording of 
“Hound Dog” between sets at aclub 
gig? 

A two piece guitar and drums 
band, Deja Voodoo can’t help get- 
ting down to basics. Like a great 
many pieces of good art and enjoy- 
able popular music, Cemetery is 
simply done. All of the ingredients of 
a good beat, snazzy tune and dippy 
lyrics combined with a good sense of 
trash make Cemetery the best thing 
that Deja Voodoo have put on 
vinyl. 

Deja Voodoo released the album 
during three shows last weekend at 
Station 10. The album comes close 
to what they sound like live, but to 
fully appreciate the true goneness of 
Deja Voodoo, they have to be 


Voodoo Do 


seen. Gerard Van Herk, guitarist/- 
singer/songwriter has actually de- 
veloped stage presence. He said 
when the band first started, his 
knees shook so badly people thought 
he was dancing. 

Now, whether it’s lurching around 
stage looking for monsters in his 
garage or playing guitar over/under 
hand as a long tall Texan Van Herk 
has progressed as a performer. 


Deja Voodoo are one of the 
hardest working bands in Montreal, 
but when they sweat, it all seems to 
be because of bopping and having a 
good time. They may do songs about 
pretty goofy things such as “If 
Mashed Potatoes (were security 
guards)” or covering songs from 
Get Smart programs, but Cemetery 
is the evidence that they have put a 
lot of serious work in presenting 
themselves as a musical act that is 
worth supporting. 

Cemetery is available from OG 
Music, P.O. Box 182, Station F, 

Montreal, Que., H3J 2L1 or at such 
record shops as Dutchies, Phantas- 
magoria, and Underground records. 


®@ Joe Jackson is an internationally 
known performer who has immersed 
himself in popular music of the past 
and repackaged it as new music. 
Originally known for angry, cynical 
new wave music and great white 
shoes with his first album Look 
Sharp, Jackson has been abandon- 
ing rock’n roll for other types of 


American popular music. His latest 
album, Body and Soul is the most 
successful updating of jazz, latin and 
big band music that he has done. 
Right down to the album sleeve, 
which features Jackson looking jaz- 
zily cool on the front and a great set 
of notes on the back detailing the 
recording process and describing 
the music track by track, Body and 
Soul is retro music for the 80s. 
Digitally recorded in the studio and 
also available on digital disc, this 
album will appeal to hi-fi buffs. 
Body and Soul could best be 
described as mature and tasteful. 
Like many other British musicians 
have done in the past, Jackson does 
American music better than the 
Americans. The only question that 
the album doesn’t really answer is 
whether it is contemporary. 


@ Talk Show, the latest from the 
Go-Go's is a double density disc of 
boppy, poppy love songs. The Go- 
Go’s have taken the girl group for- 
mula of the mid-60s and refurbished 
it with 80s styles. The backing tracks 
owe more to rock’n roll than R&B, 
but the dense backing over har- 
monizing female vocals strikes a 
familiar set of chords. 

Not willing to idle around and let 
their music do all the image building, 
the band is pictured on the jacket, 
the sleeve and the disc itself. While 
some of the tunes sound fine on a 
portable radio while walking down 
the street in the sunshine, there is 
something of a disposable nature 
about this LP. 


Pauline Lapointe est en ascension 


Par Christian Coutu 


Pauline Lapointe commence une 
intéressante ascension vers le suc- 
cés avec son microsillon ‘Je dis Oui”. 
Celui-ci nous donne l’occasion de 
connaitre une Pauline Lapointe plus 
heureuse, pleine de projets et déter- 
minée a se faire une réputation plus 
que méritée en tant que chanteuse. 
Elle est l'une des figurantes dans le 
film de Micheline Lanctét “Sonatine” 
présentement a l’affiche au cinéma 
Dauphin. Voici les principaux ex- 
traits d’une entrevue récente. 

Link: Ce qui m’a frappé de ton 
imposant curriculu vitae, c’est ta 
participation a dix piéces de théatre. 

P.L.: J’en ai fait plus que ¢a. J’ai 
fait trois ans d’école nationale de 
théatre. C’est d’abord mon premier 
métier, comédienne. 

Link: Laquelle de ces piéces t’as 
donné le plus de satisfaction en tant 
que comédienne? 

P.L.: “Une amie d’enfance” car 
jai fait ’agréable connaissance de 
Louis Saya vers la fin de ’77. La 
piéce a recu beaucoup d’attention. 
Au Conventum, on a refusé du 
monde alors on !’'a ensuite fait au 
Quat’Sous et au Théatre St-Sauveur. 
D’aprés moi, Louis Saya est vraiment 
un trés grand auteur et le meilleur 
metteur en scéne qu'il y a ici en ce 
moment. 

Link: Tuas aussi une carriére de 
cinéma. Ton plus récent film est 
“Sonatine”, j’aimerais que tu me 


parles de ton réle. 
P.L.: D’abord c’est le 2e film de 
Micheline Lanctét (aprés “l’Homme 
a tout faire”). Elle a un énorme 
respect pour ses comédiens en plus 
de s’entourer d’équipes techniques 
plus qu’humaines. Mon réle: je suis 
la femme d’un chauffeur d’autobus. 
“Sonatine” tombe amoureuse de ce 
méme chauffeur alors les frictions a 
lintérieur du couple se multiplient et 
la petite accapare le choc de sa 
découverte (son ‘kick’ a une femme) 
en vivant un “bad trip” presque 
continuel. 

Link: Pourquoi avoir attendu 
trois ans pour faire ton autre micro- 
sillon “Je dis Oui”? j 

P.L.: Musicalement, le ler est 
complétement différent. L’image que 
je projette est complétement diffé- 
rente aussi. J’ai les mémes préoc- 

- cupations au niveau de ce que je dis 
mais je les fait d’une fagon beaucoup 
plus humoristique, surtout quand je 
parle d’un sujet trés sérieux. Lorsque 
mon ler est sorti, mon pére est 
décédé deux mois aprés. Il y a aussi 
le fait que ma carriére de comédienne 
roulait sans répit. Mon ler album 
faisait parti de la mentalité de la 
musique des années ’70 et j’ai eu des 
insatisfactions que j’ai repondu dans 
la conception du deuxiéme. 

Link: Est-ce qu’un jour on verra 
sur scéne les 4 soeurs Lapointe? 

P.L.: Oui! On a recu beaucoup 
de propositions intéressantes. On 
fera un spectacle a Chicoutimi dans 


le Chicoutimi. C’est difficile de faire 
un spectacle en semble car nous 
avons des métiers connexes. Si 
celui-ci remporte du succés, plus 
tard nous feron une comédie musi- 
cale. 

Link: Est-ce que les succés de ta 
soeur Louise ont parfois géné les 
efforts de ta carriére? 

P.L.: En tant que jumelles, on a 
toujours été comparées, il fallait 
toujours se surpasser. Louise, c’est 
quelqu’un qui se projette beaucoup 
en avant, quia beaucoup d’intregent, 
qui s’occupe beaucoup de ses cho- 
ses. Moi, j’étais quelqu’un beaucoup 
plus réservée et maintenant tu vois 
quelqu’un de différent quien a assez 
d’étre en arriére et qui ne souffre 
plus d’un climat de compétition qui 
s'est développé bien malgré nous. 
Link: Est-ce qu’il est toujours ques- 
tion que tu fasses un spectacle a 
?automne? 

P.L.: Oui, j’ai beaucoup d’idées, 
de nouvelles chansons. Je prépare 
soigneusement mes tounes, mes 
petits numéros comiques et je dois 
finaliser les derniers détails de ma 
gérance. Y faut que je me déniaise, 
apres avoir écrit des textes pour 
mon deuxiéme album il est temps 
que je fasse mon show! J’ai été 
convaincue lorsque j’ai vu mon bon 
ami Pierre Bertrand réussir un 
foudroyant retour au Club Soda 
avec des bons musiciens, une con- 
fiance inébranlable et une tenue 
scéne irréprochabie. 
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Women’s Eyes 


by Mary Lamey 

We are all familiar with the found- 
ing fathers of the film industry, the 
D.W. Griffiths and Joseph Von 
Sternbergs of the early years, but 
how many people know as much 
about the women who hada hand in 
shaping cinematic history? 

The Powerhouse Gallery, Con- 
cordia Women’s Collective and 
National Film Board know that too 
few people recognize the legacy of 
film that women directors have left 
us. Together these three groups are 
sponsoring Cinémama, a festival of 
women’s films through the years. 

The festival opened on Wednes- 
day, but will continue through to 
Sunday with a wide variety of films. 
Each night’s programme will feature 
work from a different era. Tonight’s 
programme highlights films from 
1940-1950, under the heading, 
“Home Fires”. Saturday will be dedi- 
cated to films made between 1964- 
1975 under the banner “Revolution 
to Recognition”, and the festival will 
close on Sunday with films from the 
era from. 1975 to the present, all 
under the theme of “Evolution”. 

Cinémama will be interesting. 
There is a difference between the 


Invaders; Trons ar Ye 


way women and men make films. In 
Canada this difference can be seen 
in the National Film Board itself, 
where the women’s wing, Studio D, 
continues to garner international 
attention for documentaries like Not 
a Love Story, If You Love this 
Planet, and Eight Minutes to Mid- 
night. 

Much of this attention to docu- 
mentary film making however, is 
born of necessity. Because financial 
control of most major studios is in 
the hands of men, women have until 
recently been unable to gain backing 
for larger scale fiction based films. 
Slowly but surely this trend is chang- 
ing, and Cinémama will showcase a 
selection of fiction films made by 
women. 


The festival, running at the Ci- 
nematheque Quebecoise, 335 de 
Maisonneuve, is certain to be a feast 
for anyone who loves films. Perhaps 
not all of the work is incredible, but 
the scope of the project is so large, 
and so all-encompassing, that it will 
offer Montreal filmgoers an excellent 
chance to compare films made by 
women. It is an opportunity not to 
be missed. 


Pacmen bad as And the too!). 


Nowhere in that argument does he mention the prospect of 


achieving peace through video. 


Your bias is not surprising, given your subculture’s angst toward __ 
anything or anyone that represented the last, big media i image, thatis _ 
to say, the hippie (disco comes close though). But if | may ask, aren t 


we seeing the s same hype all over again? 
Y r badge, Til melt mine... 
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by Cathleen Farrell and Mary Lamey 
Spring is on the way. The icky snow is 
melting and a young student’s fancy usually 
turns to one of three things. Will I pass my 
exams? Will I get a summer job? (or) Will I 
forget all this foolishness and blow away a 
few months in Europe? This article is directed 
to the quixotic souls who are going to cast 
pragmatism to the wind and travel this summer 


or fall. 


A successful trip abroad depends on two 


“crucial things: preparation beforehand, and 


flexibility once you arrive. Too many people 
get that backwards, leaving little details up in 
the air before they leave home, but restricting 
themselves to a tight itinerary once they step 
off the plane. This is sometimes called the 
“Seen it. Done it. Ticked it off the list. 
mentality. If you are that kind of person, we 
can’t offer much advice except maybe, take a 
lot of amphetamines. If however, you are an 
adventurous person, read on. We may have 
some tips that will make your trip a thousand 
times better. 


Before you go 


The only practical way to get to Europe is to 
fly. This is both cost-and time-efficient. From 
Montreal, the cheapest destinations on the 
continent are Paris, Brussels, and Amsterdam, 
via all the major carriers. 

If all you care about is getting to Europe, cut 
rate outfits like People’s Express to London 
may be your best bet. Remember the cost of 
travelling to New York to take a People 
Express flight may reduce your savings 
considerably. Unfortunately, due to the pre- 
sent unfavorable exchange rate, the fare isn’t 
such a bargain. 

If you aren’t certain how long you will be 
away, why not consider an open ended ticket? 
This is a good bet because you will be able to 
return home any time within 365 days, and 
you don’t have to worry about making a 
reservation well in advance of your departure. 

What to bring and what to bring it in is 
always a problem. Most people pack too 
much of the wrong thing at the last minute. 
Prepare in advance. Don’t wash all your 
favorite clothes the day you leave or you may 
forget them in the dryer. (One of us did that.) 

Chic as it may seem to have a different 
ensemble for each occasion, do you really 
want to carry an extra suitcase just for your 
accessories? If so, turn the page. This article 
is not for you. 

When travelling in the summer, bring just 
the basics. Good walking shoes are essential. 
Don’t buy them day before you leave, break 
them in. T-shirts and jeans are good for 
wearing and for trading. Wear what you 
would at home, only bring less of it. One 
semi-formal outfit is recommended, because 
you never know when you might meet a rich 
philanthropist who'll want to take you out to 
dinner or a party. Modest dress is obligatory 
in some churches, so keep that in mind if you 
hope to do some sight-seeing. 

Let’s talk briefly about underwear. Cotton, 
while wholesome, doesn’t travel well. It takes 
forever to dry, so you can’t wash it out and 
expect it to dry overnight. The word in 
underwear is synthetics. (Foolish you say? 
When you’re wandering around Helsinki in 
wholesome but wet cotton knickers, think of 
us.) 

Before you leave home, think of the things 
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‘What to do on your s 


that you enjoy but take for granted, like 
books, music, writing paper, Teddy anda big, 
fluffy towel. Try to bring a few of these special 
luxuries. Bring a good supply of paperbacks, 
they are easily tradable along the route. Irving 
Stone’s The Agony and the Ecstacy is good 
for Italy, and The Hitch Hiker’s Guide to the 
Galaxy is great for the rest of the galaxy. If 
you own a Walkman it’ll help you pass some 
lonely hours. 

One of the fiercest points of contention 
among travellers, second only to the synthetic 
vs. cotton underwear debate, is the duffel bag 
vs. knapsack dispute. What do we suggest? 
We think you should stay home and work 
over the summer, but since you are hell bent 
on travelling, we suggest a duffel bag. They 
are without a doubt the most durable and 
cheapest piece of luggage. Knapsacks with an 
internal frame are also fine — avoid the kind 
with the exterior metal frame. They look cool 
but are heavy and impractical. Try getting one 
in an Austin Mini or a crowded train com- 
partment. 

The usefulness of the sleeping bag is open 
to debate. Many youth hostels provide their 
own bedding and some actually forbid the use 
of sleeping bags. On the other hand, if you 
wind up sleeping on a boat, in a train or 
outside, a sleeping bag is indispensible. 

_Consult a travel agent about obtaining an 
international youth hostel card and a student 
1.D. The first is good because it allows you 
preferential rates at youth hostels all over the 
world. These hostels are cleaner than average, 
and are located in many cities and larger 
towns across Europe. The student I.D. will 
get you reduced prices on theatre tickets, 
museums, historic sights, trains, ferries and 
many municipel facilities. 

Don’t take socialized medicine for granted. 
Youare not entitled to state sponsored health 
care elsewhere. Buy medical insurance, it is 
relatively inexpensive at the price. 

As much as possible, travel with the 
currency of the country you are visiting. 
However, if you are visiting many countries, 
carry American dollars or Deutsch marks as 
they are reliably strong currencies. 

Buy your Eurail Pass in Canada as you 
cannot buy it in Europe. Bring your passport 
along when you buy it. 

The Eurail Pass way of travel is a pretty safe 
way to go. It is also bo-oo-oring. While the 
passes allow you unlimited travel, they are 
also expensive. You might have to spend 
most of your time on a train to get your 
money’s worth. 

By now, you should have everything you 
need. It is time to kiss the family goodbye and 
begin your trip of a lifetime. 


Once you get there 


Once again remember to be flexible. You 
will meet other young travellers who may be 
looking for company and will invite you along. 
You could end up spending the night at 
someone’s maiden aunt’s house in Basel, 
when you had intended to go to Munich. The 
best experiences often spring from impulse 
decisions. 

Our introduction to this kind of laissez-faire 
attitude occurred in Switzerland. On our way 
to Italy we caught sight of the name “Grindel- 
wald” on a map. Intrigued by the name, we 
decided to make a side trip to investigate. As 
it turned out, Grindelwald is one of the most 
charming villages in the Alps, with the best 


ummer vacation 


youth hostel in Europe. The few days we 
spent there were one of the highlights of the 
trip. 

If you would like to spend lots of time, but 
not much money, avoid the big cities. You will 
find a dramatic difference in the price of food 
and accomodations and in the attitude of the 
people. True it isn’t the same if you want to 
see Paris specifically for the Eiffel Tower or 
the Louvre, but no matter how small, the 
towns in Europe usually have something of 
cultural or historic value to appeciate. Cher- 
bourg, Strasbourg, Bath, Siena, Irakleion and 
Seville are all smaller, but they are also worth 
a visit. 

A lot of people worry too much about 
travelling. They get frantic with fear at the 
thought of becoming lost in some backwater 
town where everyone speaks an ancient 
Gaelic dialect. It doesn’t happen too often. 
Don’t let fear limit your vacation. Learn 
ancient Gaelic. 


Getting around 


Hitch-hiking is cheap, and fairly safe. It is 
also legal. There are a few simple guidelines to 
follow. Don’t get into a car with people who 
are wearing, masks and are carrying sub- 
machine guns, no matter how friendly they 
are. It just might be the Baader-Meinhoff gang 
— then wouldn’t you look silly. Hitch hike 
with someone else, whenever possible. You 
might or might not want to carry a sign. It is 
sometimes better to get a feel for people by 
asking them where they are going. If they give 
off bad vibes, you can always beg off this way, 
“Tam going to Cincinatti. What country is 
this, anyway?” 

Don’t thumb in the city. Most motorists are 
staying in the city or are going to nearby 
suburbs and won’t stop. 

One of us hitch-hiked from Dublin to 
Belfast, and was given rides by three very 
different people. One was a priest, another 
was a maths student at Trinity College and 
the third was a lorry driver. 

People will invariably buy you dinner or a 
cup of coffee, some will even invite you to 
their home. Use your discretion. Hitch-hiking 
isn’t for the faint of heart. 

Travel by ferry is also pleasant. Nothing 
can compare to the memory of sleeping on 
the deck of a boat travelling between Italy and 
Greece. With the stars above you, and the 
sound of the sea all around you, you'll sleep 
perfectly. Ferries are often quicker than travel 
by land. From Plymouth, England to San- 
tander, Spain is an overnight trip by ferry. By 
train it would take several days. Sometimes 
you can even wangle a free ride in the spare 
seat of a truck, providing the driver agrees. 

The final word on getting around is about 
the Magic Bus, referred to by some as the 
Tragic Bus. Cheap indeed, but also chancey, 
buses depart regularly from all the larger 
cities. These operations are often fly-by-night. 
Ticket agents are often sleazy, so ask around 
and beware. 

Not enough can be said about word of 
mouth. This is the most up to date guide to 
good living in Europe. Other travellers know 
things that you might not, like where to buya 
Canadian newspaper, where to look for a job, 
what the news is from home and which 
hostels to avoid. Don’t be afraid to chat with 
strangers. Short term friendships can doa lot 
to chase away the blues when you are travel- 
ling alone. 
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Finances 


Now that we have- made you terribly 
conscious about being cautious and frugal we 
want to share with you our traveller’s credo. 
Splurge. Remember, this is your trip of a 
lifetime. You have scrimped, you have saved, 
you may even have stooped so low as to 
scoop ice cream for rude and ugly tourists to 
finance this trip. Don’t deny yourself the 
occasional excesses. Buy yourself a meal in a 
swank restaurant. It will be one meal that you 
will remember the rest of your life. Tomorrow 
never comes. 

...when tomorrow comes. If you run out of 
money, don’t have more telexed. This is ex- 
pensive and time consuming. If worse comes 
to worst have it done through a Canadian 
bank. Be sure tht you get all the pertinent 
details from home about where the money 
was sent from and when. Be prepared to wait, 
do not harrass embassy or consular officials; ; 
they are not there for people who have * 
miscalculated what they need to survive. If 
you are in absolutely dire straits, however, 
they will generally lend you a small amount of 
money if someone at home is willing to 
guarantee its repayment. You will be expected 
to fill out forms in triplicate. 

There are other alternatives for getting 
quick cash. Begging is boring, humiliating and 
usually illegal. Not a good idea. More lucrative 
is selling your personal belongings, like 
cameras, watches, and even your trusty Levis. 
Selling a return ticket, though technically 
illegal, is commonly done. The best way to go 
about it is to advertise in hostels, bars and by 
word of mouth. 

While there is a great demand for passports 
on the black market, we cannot advocate this 
method of fund raising. We would like to but 
we would find ourselves in a great deal of 
trouble with the Department of External 
Affairs if we did. If you are out of money, and 
still have a return ticket, this may be the time 
to use it. 

So you love this new lifestyle and you aren’t 
ready to come home yet. You'll probably 
need ajob. They aren’t as difficult to come by 
as you might think. If you have a European 
Economic Community passport, you are 
entitled to work in all member countries. If 
you are a member of a Commonwealth nation 
(Canadians are), you can work in Britain. 

If all else fails, under the table type jobs are 
to be had. Foreigners often have no problem 
finding jobs because employers are anxious 
to add a bit of exotic color to their esta- 
blishment. (Canadians are exotic, What a 
concept, eh?) 

As you can see, there are a lot of decisions 
to be made when taking a trip like this. It is 
tempting to stick with a friend. Think about it 
carefully. Travelling as a pair might endanger 
not only your friendship. but also your trip. 
Sure travelling alone is often lonely and 
frightening, but it is also very satisfying. 

Why not consider starting out together, 
and splitting up along the route. You could 
decide to meet up again and compare notes. 

There’s no definitive way to “do” Europe. 
As you go along, you'll discover what does 
and doesn’t work for you. Not all our advice ' 
will suit you, but it’s a start. You will be 
amazed at how quickly you learn the ropes 
and at how easy it is to learn to travel 
confidently. Be open to new experiences, 
have fun, but don’t drink the goddamn water. 
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Continued from page‘“l1 

for the last few months is not going 
to help Concordia win, and winning 
is everything. It is time the public, 
students and athletes were made 
aware of what is NOT going on, and 
the terrible condition that the athletic 
department is in. 

In the future if Head Coach Doug 
Daignault or Skip Rochette have 
anything to ask me about, send a 
letter to The Link and let the public 
decide. 


Bob White 
Westend Sports Association 


graduating 
your new 
forward to 


CIRL 650 AM 
radio loyola 


The Management and staff of CIRL 650 
AM would like to take this opportunity 
to thank the Loyola listeners for their 
Support. For you lucky students 


Have a Super Summer! 
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COIFFURE INC. 


STUDENT RATES 


*close to campus 


*immediate service 
*color copies 
*thesis 7¢ a copy 
*®curriculum vitae 
orless , 
no charge for 3-hole punch and 
with |.D. 


collating 


SPECIAL STUDENT DISCOUNT 


Haircuts only from $9 (with 1.D.) 
Haircuts & blowdry from $15 
Permanents from $30 844-7553 


8 


1520 ie shai pincute W. Mon-Fri 8:30-21: 


ser Wectae 10:00-15:00 931-3063 


COPIEVILLE 


25 ans d’expérience 
service professionnel 
et specialise 


861-1493 


25 years of 
experience 
professional and 
specialized service 


1440 W.. Ste-Catherine. O.. Mtl, Que. H3G 1R8 GUY 


this year, best of luck in 
pursuits and CIRL looks 
joining the rest of you in 
September. 


MOVING? MOVING? MOVING? MOVING? 


1S THINKING ABOUT THE HASSLE OF 
MOVING STOPPING YOU FROM 
STUDYING FOR YOUR FINAL 

EXAMS ??? 


call everyone else first then 
call us: 


McGill Student Transport 
& Storage 


® our service available to all 
@ 24 hr. operator service 


® teleph i 
© insured storage (tire/thet) BOV-2977 


“COME AND ENJOY OUR FINE ITALIAN 3 

CUISINE” 

j Skisurf presents a full line of hawiian type sails } STUDENTS 20% OFF | 
$ specifically designed for high performance on ion the main course which 
jour lakes and waterways. Here are some of our 7 | includes all pasta and scallopini ' 
, models: = Tri-Panel, full-battens 5.5m 3 i dishes. : 
shbone slot ne s "6” : mylar 
price: $330 price: $320 som - muss THE YOUR FRIENDS. 

4 FOR MORE INFORMATION ON ke - ‘ Discount is applicable only on Mondays, Tuesdays & 
THE LINE OF Skisurf SAILS Sct & Ss y r OF THE retakcnan aoe on presentation of this coupon. 
CALL: DAN MARCOUX 
TEL: 677-6561 FRIDAYS FROM 9AM.9PM 327 DULUTH ST. EST. (one block west : 


_ of St Denis). Tel. 844-3641... 
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“The only regret I have 
is that I had to get 
married to study,” said 
22 year-old Marie, a 
UQAM student as well. 


by Jennifer Feinberg 

Joanne and Paul were married less than a 
month when they began discussing divorce. 
Anne and Terry told neither their parents nor 
their friends that they had married. When 
Jean went to open a bank account and was 
asked about his marital status, he replied he 
was “single” completely forgetting that he had 
tied the knot two weeks before. 


All of these people have one thing in 
common: They got married for the sole 
purpose of gaining independent status to 
become eligible for Quebec student loans and 
bursaries. 

“When Paul and! got married, we had been 
going out for eight months. We were going to 
school full-time, we couldn’t find part-time 
jobs and we just decided that it was the only 
solution,” said 21 year-old Joanne, a student 
at Université de Quebec & Montreal (UQAM). 

No one seems to know how many students 
get married for financial aid, nor do they know 
when it started or where the idea came from. 
The government has admitted that they know 
the situation exists but they have no other 
information to offer.on the subject. 


The loan and bursary system in Quebec is 
complex and confusing and the Ministry of 
Education has been criticized for years by 
students who feel that the eligibility criteria is 
unfair. 

Applicants are divided into different cate- 
gories to determine their eligibility: Depen- 
dent, independent, resident or non-resident. 
These terms reflect the student’s relationship 
with his or-hér parents. For example, if a 
student lives with parents who happen to 
make a combined annual income of more 
than $35,000, the student is labelled “resident 
dependent” and his application is immediately 
rejected. 

“In my case, I had been living on my own for 
a year and I was practically starving,” said 
Anne, a 19 year-old student at Dawson Col- 
lege, “but because of the money my father 
makes, the government considers me a 
dependent — even though he doesn’t give me 
a cent.” 

When Anne and Terry got married last 
year, they instantly became independent 
students. Outside of marriage, the govern- 
ment only gives independent status to stu- 
dents who have either earned a BA or a 
Masters degree, worked full-time for two 
years without studying, or given birth to one 
or more children. 

Quebec’s largest student group, L’Associa- 
tion nationale des étudiant-e-s du Quebec 
(ANEQ), has been fighting for reform of the 
loan and bursary system for about 10 years. 
They reject the government’s interpretation 
of an independent student and believe a 
student should be deemed independent as 
soon as he or she leaves the family home or 


You mQy now 
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Jo you promise to love, 
honour and graduate? 


goes to CEGEP. 

In 1982, ANEQ put out a French pamphlet 
entitled: “You want to get loans and bursaries? 
The government’s solution: Get married!” It 
stresses that the solution to the problem is 
not getting married but forcing the govern- 
ment to change the system. They do however 
acknowledge the fact that some students 
have no other choice and put out the pamphlet 
to explain the intricacies of marriage in 
Quebec. 

The introduction cautions the reader that 
the guide is for information purposes only and 
states that ANEQ will not be held responsible 
for actions taken as a result of the pamphlet. 

Gil Duhamel, an official in the financial aid 
department of the Minsitry of Education, said 
that the amount of money a student receives 
varies with every individual. 

“The student’s income, his parents’ income, 
where he lives all combine to determine how 
much ofa loan he will be awarded. If a student 
is married and makes $1,000 in one year for 
example, he would probably get about $5,000 
total in loans and bursaries,” said Duhamel. 

But Duhamel points out that if a student 
makes no money at all he or she is penalized 
and some money is deducted from the grant. 

“Students are expected to earn some 
money over the summer. If they don’t, we 
deduct 40 per cent from what we consider the 
minimum, which is $2,190,” he said. 

ANEQ is calling for the abolition of the 
obligatory minimum contribution of students 
because they say it is unfair to punish students 
by giving them less money when they can’t 
find a job. 

“Loans and bursaries should be a contribu- 


y . .. tion toastudent’s education — not acomplete 


subsidy,” said McGill financial ai office Char- 


work hard and find a job to receive the same 
as those who don’t want to work.” 

“Students don’t seem to realize that when 
you're a dependent you can’t afford to be a 
non-resident. | suppose this is why some get 
married. But its not the answer. The system is 
basically fair,” she said. 

Duhamel said that it is impossible to 
estimate how many couples get married for 
loans and bursaries because no one will admit 
it for fear that the marriage would be declared 
invalid. 

“No one in their right mind would give the 
real reason why they got married if it was only 
to become independent,” he said, “we haven’t 
got the time or the resources to make the 
distinction between marriage for love and 
marriage for money.” 

“We don’t live together so many people 
don’t know that Joanne and | are married,” 
said Paul, a 23 year-old student at UQAM, “as 
far as we’re concerned, the marriage only 
exists on: paper and with the government. 
We're always careful with who we talk to 
about why we married though.” 

“My parents don’t know that we got mar- 
ried,” said Joanne, “because | didn’t want to 
hurt them. They believe that marriage is 
sacred and they wouldn’t accept why we did 
it. But for me, marriage has very little signi- 
ficance and if the government has given 
marriage a privileged status then we’ll do it 
their way and usé it as an economic tool.” 

All three couples say- that very little has 
changed since they got married. Since they 
were all esserttially marriages of financial 
convenience, very few of the traditional 
aspects of marital life apply. For the most 
part, their ,livessjust continue..with the addi- 


coon 
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“The government 
considers it a privilege 
to go to school, but it 
shouldn’t be that way.” 


“The only regret I have is that I had to get 
married to study,” said 22 year-old Marie, a 
UQAM student as well. “The government 
considers it a privilege to go to school, but it 
shouldn’t be that way. Accessibility to educa- 
tion should not be limited the way it is now, it 
should be universal.” 

“It’s quite ironic that when the Parti 
Quebecois came to power they promised in 
their platform that the loans and bursaries 
system would be improved. Now because 
they have less money the students are the ones 
to suffer,” said Paul. 

It is a fairly simple process to get married by 
a justice of the peace-in Quebec. It is just a 
matter of “filling out some forms, following 
some simple steps, and paying asmall amount 
of money. The whole procedure could take 
only a few weeks” according to ANEQ’s guide 
to marriage. In general it costs approximately 
$90 and applicants must fill out questionnaires 
identifying who is getting married, the wit- 
nesses, the parents and the couples’ resi- 
dence. Proof of citizenship must be provided 
as well. Then the announcement of the mar- 
riage must be made public in your judicial 
district to allow anyone to oppose the mar- 
riage if they have grounds to do so. The 
ceremony is done at city hall and can be 


performed any day of the week. 


However as it stands now, getting a divorce’ 
is not as easy as getting married. Under the 
current laws, there has to be a stated reason 
for the failure of the marriage such as adultery, 
bigamy or cruelty. But there is legislation 
being discussed in the National Assembly 
now, Bill 89, that would create a “no fault 
divorce” where a couple could get divorced 
simply by mutual consent. — 

Jean explained that before students get 
married, they should find out everything there: 
is to know about the laws and restrictions. “If 
one person works and the other doesn’t it 
may not be worth it. To be worth the effort. 
one person should not be making more than 
$5,000 a year. It also makes it a lot easier if you 
know the person very well.” 

Joanne said that because divorce is more 
complicated than getting married, she is 
waiting for the new law to come into effect 
before thinking about divorce procedures. 

Reverend Paul Crittenden of the St. James 
Church is saddened by the phenomenon of 
student marriages for loans. 

“The institution of marriage has already 
been devalued somewhat and this will only 
make it worse. These kids should be thinking 
more carefully about what they’re doing.” he 
said. 

“I wish sometimes that I had an alternative,” 
said 20 year-old Terry of Dawson College, 
“but for now this was the only way for me to 
continue my studies. It’s not as if I’m hurting 
anybody by what I’ve done. It’s just too bad I 
couldn’t come up with a simpler solution.” 


Oh, | see — getting married for 
loang and bursaries, are you 7 
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ae ee Ce © RELAXATION TRAINING. 
7400 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST, SUITE *102 
— (1 BLOCK WEST OF LOYOLA) 488-4732 BY App’nt. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN RADIO AS A CAREER OR AS A 
HOBBY... THEN LOYOLA’S C.I.R.L. 650 AM IS THE PLACE TO 
GET THAT ALL-IMPORTANT EXPERIENCE YOU WILL NEED. 
JUST ASK ANY OF C.I.R.L.’s PAST AND CURRENT MEMBERS! 


MIKE PIPERNI CFCF AM/NEWS 

ROBERT VAIRO CFCF TV/REPORTER, PULSE NEWS 

DAVE ROGERS CJAD AM/COPYWRITER 

TOM WHELEN CFCF AM/PRODUCER 

BILL LAUPIN CFCF AM/NEWS 

DON WEEKES CFCF AM/RESEARCHER 

IAN McLEAN CHOM FM/PROMOTIONS, 
PRODUCTION 

SUZANNE DESAUTELS CFCF AM/NEWS 

JIM BAY CJAD AM/SPORTS 

DARLENE PIETRAK CJAD AM/PRODUCER 

ALLAN P. LIEBMAN WDAT AM/(FLORIDA) 
PROMOTIONS 

DANIEL FIEST CJFM FM/ANNOUNCER 

MIKE WILLIAMS CHOM FM/CKGM 

| AM/ANNOUNCER 

PERRY MEDICOFF — CJSB AM(OTTAWA)/PRODUCER 

STEVE MANNIT CJFM FM/PRODUCTION MANAGER 
AND MANY, MANY MORE... 


IT WORKS! APPLY NOW FOR FALL SEMESTER. 
APPLICATION FORMS AVAILABLE AT 

C.LR.L. 650 AM, 6931 SHERBROOKE ST. W., MTL., 
Ist FLOOR. CALL 488-4622 BEFORE AUG. Ist. 


L> 4 Concordia University Students’ Association inc. 


ty INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT DAY 


friday, april 6, 1984 
a day of information on students & fees 
H-110 


10 am ‘the universities react’ 


DONALD BOISVER - ADMIN. ASSIST. VICE-RECTOR ACADEMIC - CONCORDIA 
DR. ANDY MELAMED - COORDINATOR - URBAN STUDIES - CONCORDIA 
LAWRENCE LANG - INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ADVISER - McGILL 
ELIZABETH MOREY - INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ADVISER - CONCORDIA 


LOKESH DATTA - GRADUATE STUDENT - CONCORDIA 

LYNN KEAYS - CUSA CO-PRESIDENT - CONCORDIA 

RPRESENTATIVES OF McGILL INTERNATIONAL STUDENT COMMUNITY 
11 am ‘prejudice - the case of W-5’ 

LINDSAY CRYSLER - DIRECTOR - JOURNALISM - CONCORDIA 


will review a tape of the W-5 production “Campus Giveaway” and discuss the origins of 


misconceptions about international students. 


1 pm debate 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE QUEBEC MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

GEORGE TILLMAN - DIRECTOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENT AFFAIRS 
CANADIAN BUREAU FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
OTTAWA 


PETER WHEELAND - ANEQ 
WARREN ALLMAND - LIBERAL M.P. - N.D.G. 
NANCY BOLTON - IMMIGRATION LAWYER - CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PARTI QUEBECOIS, LIBERAL PARTY AND 
NEW DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF QUEBEC AND MCM. 


nati mi : SPECIALIZING IN BEHAVIOR THERAPY: 


Association des Etudiants et Etudiantes de l'Université Concordia inc. 


OPTOMETRISTES 


| H.M. TOULCH 
INTRODUCES... 


SOFT 

CONTACT LENSES 
®reg soft contact 

® plus extended wear 
®eyes examined 


® vast selection of frames 
® medicare cards excepted 
© glasses fitted too. 


—SPECIALS FOR CONCORDIA STUDENTS— 
STOP IN AND VISIT OUR 
CONVENIENT LOCATION 
AT THE STANLEY STREET @ 
ENTRANCE OF THE PEEL METRO. aan 
845-0111 


| 


? 


IRECREATION AND 
HLEISURE STUDIES 

i STUDENTS PRE- 
REGISTRATION 


; 

pe 2 in Room AD 1314 at the 
following times: 

9 - 10:30 a.m. for students with 45 credits 

or less at the end of winter semester 

1984. 

10:30 - noon for those with more thar 4 45 


credits at the end of winter semester 
1984. 


~ Semiconductors 
~ Integrated Circuits 
~ Microcomputers 
~ Printers 

~ Disk Drives 

~ Transistors 

~ Diodes 

Resistors 

~ Capacitors 


ser SERVICE tert Eupmon 
ze QU ALITY ~ Electronic tools 


~ Data Books 


+ AVAILABILITY — Ano much more! 


STUDENT SPECIAL! 


Bring in this ad and 
Receive 10% OFF 
on the Purchase of any 
Data, Reference and 
Hobby Books. 

Offer Expires March 31/84. 


fe Active Components 


5651 Ferrier St. Store Hours: 

(2 Blocks North West Mon - Wed. 8:00 - 6:00 

of Metro Namur) Thurs. & Fri. 8:00 - 9:00 , 
Sat. 9:00 - 5:00 


CT 731 -7441 Visa and Mastercard Accepted 


Fighting oppression 


wherever it’s found | 


by Karen Herland — 

Conditions Militance. 

This intimidating title was just one of the 
workshops listed on the agenda of last week- 
end’s ANEQ women’s forum. Intimidation 
was what it was all about. 

Women’s involvement in the student move- 
ment or lack thereof; these women have 
discussed it countless times, in seminars, 
over beers, asking the same questions over 
and over again and getting no answers. 

For the rest of us, the issue itself is vague. 
What student movement, didn’t that end after 
the 60’s? On a large scale, yes. 


What student movement; didn’t 
that end after the 60s? 


But there are still men and women who are 
fighting for the same things that were fought 
for then, plus a whole lot more. 

Issues like youth unemployment, rising 
tuition, university accessiblity and on a larger 
scale disarmament and human rights are all 
being fought in one way or another by stu- 
dents. I can’t say students like you and me 
because they are not, they are a breed apart. 
You can see them sometimes carrying picket 
signs or on TV but rarely in classes. 

That’s because for these people, “la lutte, 
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How to raise one’s social conscience: 
Put foot in mouth. 2.Remove foot ( 


a hope | don?t Sound like a male 
chauvinigh, but could one of you 
get me a cup of coffee ? 


Isn't that cule? Men 


Flow endearing— 
he's asking 
To be a nerd: | bet 

he wouldnt do 
that fo a man! 


Okay, Norm, what?ll it be — 
get your own fucking 
cotFee or sit there 

Suffering from caffeine 
with drawa| 7 


the cause, the issue” (it’s called different 
things by different people) has become the 
only concern; classes, friends, family — even 
eating and sleeping in extreme cases, — 
become secondary. What is important is the 
position paper, the latest dictate from Quebec 
City or Ottawa, the next meeting, the next 
demonstration, whatever. } 

To survive in this environment you need 
strong convictions, some source of revenue 
(forget a part-time job) or a disinterest in 
self-preservation. 

The job itself is thankless, rarely can any 
sort of student association afford to pay or 
recognize the people who serve it. When your 
term is up, the best you can expect is a motion 
of congratulation from the organization and 
the memory of one or two brief victories. Like 
the day you finally got a press conference with 
this or that minister or the day a few thousand 
people showed up for the rally you organized. 

The whole system is one that obviously 
eats people up and spits them out a few 
years down the line. Usually people who get 


involved take longer to finish their degrees, . 


preferring to go to one more meeting instead 
of finishing the extra credit, but eventually, 
you leave. But what is in it for those who 
choose to get involved? 

“The movement is a school for whoever 
enters it, it is a question of personal growth,” 
said Marie-Helene Blouin, who got involved 
nearly eight years ago during the cutback 


ee fond 


rmMiSsion 


rallies of the late 70s. “But 2,000 students can 
go through it in five years at different levels 
and the movement will not have advanced in 
all that time.” 

Blouin, who was worked in students as- 
sociations, on student papers and within 
ANEQ has had enough. “I wouldn’t recom- 
mend this to any of my women friends, you 
don’t gain as much as you lose.” - 

So why do people bother in the first place? 
For Blouin, the choice was simple. 

“I chose to fight, I will always be against 
oppression, exploitation and inequality. Per- 
sonally, I will always want to fight them.” 

The toll on physical and mental health 
becomes secondary, “you can’t say, ‘’m 
burned out so long live oppression’.” 

So why is this any different for women? For 
the same reasons the workforce the political 
arena and any other system are different for 
women. The structures within the student 
movement were put in place by men, for men, 
incorporating the same old double-standards. 
Like everywhere else where women are trying 
to get a foothold, they have to work twice as 
hard to be recognized half as much. 

In effect, the same dictum that states that 
today a woman must be a supreme wife, 


“You can’t say ‘I’m burned out so 


>» 


long live oppression’. 


mother, career-woman, etc. holds true in the 
student movement. These ‘super’ women 
must be able to argue, draft motions, map out 
strategies etc., a little better than men. They 
also function in a kind of secretarial role, 
typing, filing, organizing meeting rooms etc.. 
Always, they are expected to ‘compete’ with 
men and with other women. 

The structure of the movement is very 
competitive and that competition is based on 
traditional male ideals. 

According to a text written by Edith Ouellet 
of Chicoutimi on the issue, “This world is 
synonymous with confrontation and competi- 
tion.” She continues, “There is no place for 
error, especially if you are a woman.” 

For most of the starting clout needed to get 
ahead, you have to win an election sometime, 
either to a board, an exectuive or as a 
delegate. Many women balk at the prospect. 

“It goes back to when you’re in high school 
and you learn that every vote is a popularity 
contest,” said Deborah Konig, who was re- 
cently named CUSA liason VP. Women are 
afraid that if they don’t win, there is something 
wrong with them as people. 

Lynn Keays, CUSA co-president, disagrees, 
“I don’t think I had to work too hard to get 
elected.” Keays referred to the popular voting 
pattern that gets many women elected be- 
cause voters think that voting for women will 
automatically equalize the system, giving men 
and women equal representation. 

Keays is aware that she may have to work 
harder so that other people will forget the 
popular myth that women just aren’t capable 
of making major decisions. 

“I can forsee some problems in the future,” 
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“We may like to think we’re dealing with the 
most liberal minds in a university,” Keays 
explains, “But there are still some very bad 
old-fashioned attitudes out there.” 

Once you get past the initial vote, many 
women find themselves thrust into a very 
foreign atmosphere. 

Meetings are run formally and there seem 
to be a myriad of unspoken rules about what 
to say and what not to say. Anyone who steps 
out of line with an unpopular point or a word 
out of order is immediately chastised. Ques- 
tions are also often ridiculed. The women 
within ANEQ refer to this as ‘blasting people 
at the micro’ and for a woman — traditionally 
never encouraged to speak up for herself — 


The thought of public humiliation is 
enough to keep her silent. 


trying hard to be accepted, the thought of 
public humiliation is enough to keep her silent. 

Attempts at humiliation don’t end there. 
When you are elected to a position, the 
judgements can be hard and your own judge- 
ment is questioned. 

One woman at ANEQ’s weekend forum 
told the story of how she had been elected to 
chair a particular conference, “after an unduly 
long screening process.” 

But the judgement did not end there, “six 
times my rulings were questioned and I was 
brought to a vote of confidence,” she re- 
membered. 

“Tm proud to say that I won five out of six 
votes.” Not a bad record for someone involved 
in an unfamiliar and threatening situation. 

Another thing often discussed is the 
dichotemy of public and private life that exist 
once you become a ‘public person’. Basically, 
all old friendships and time for yourself 
vanishes as a the-more-you-do-the-more-you- 
need-to-do mentality takes over your life. 

“Even going to a film becomes political,” 
said Ouellet, “you’re with the same people all 
the time.” 

A double standard exists here too. 

“If a man put his private life first, he would 
be ridiculed,” said Geneviéve Morin, who got 
involved in ANEQ last year through CUSA. 

“If a woman does it it is chalked up to the fact 
that she is a woman.” 

In other words, men are not allowed to be 
vulnerable; a woman is, but if she is, it is 
treated as proof that women can’t handle it. 

“A man can afford to flunk all his courses, 
hang out in the tavern and end up sleeping on 
the table,” said Morin. “It is not as accepted 
for women.” 

Morin explains this by saying that for most 
men, a political career of some sort is not that 
impossible a dream, for women, however, it is 
still a carrot in front of a stick. 

“A career is not an alternative, it is an 
additional burden,” she said. 

Just as male structures and judgements 
rule how things are run men also define 
acceptable behaviour within the structure. 

According to Konig, women within the 
student movement have basically two roles 

continued on page 23 
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Suite 8, Mtl. Qué. 


Beer: $2.25 / Quart ($2 before 8 pm) H3G 128 


Sports Specials Via Satellite! 


4597 Park Ave. (just above Mt. Royal) 
Open 9:00 am — 3:30 am. — Tel. 842-0034 


843-3925 
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BLUES ON CIRL? 
YOU BET! 


Just listen to “Bluemakers” 
Monday 2 - 4 p.m. 
BLUESMAKERS is a weekly program 


dedicated to the spirit of the blues and to the 
people who sang and played them. 


SHaMSNY ZIND 
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CONCORDIA #7 
UNIVERSITY 3S +: 


So be listening to Bluesmakers 

Monday, April 9th, 2 - 4 p.m. 

as CIRL presents the words and music of 
blues artist 


JOHNNY WINTER 


An interview with Johnny 
Winter, taped following two 
sold-out shows at the Spectrum 


March 30th & 31st. | 
So don’t miss out... 
2-3 p.m. | 


" «nd & ‘. Take a break from exams and worries 
We'll be playing in its entirety and enjoy the blues, on CIRL. 


See the University Ombudsman. 


SGW: 2400 Mackay, Rm 100, 879-4247 Johnny Winter's latest Monday, April 9th, 2 - 4 p.m. 
LOYOLA: 7144 Sher. W., Admin Bidg, Rm 304, 482-0320 extensions 257, 309 production, Sonny Terry’s album, A 2-hour “Bluesmakers” special with the 
WHEN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VISIT ER “1 Think | Got The Blues”. legendary bluesman 
JOHNNY WINTER 


CIRL 650 AM 


Concordia University Students’ Association inc. 
Association des Etudiants et Etudiantes de l'Université Concordia inc. 


& 
CA ANE@ 
wants to know what it can do for YOU! 


The Association Nationale des Etudiant-e-s du Québec, 
of which Concordia University Students’ Association 
(CUSA) is a member wants to know what YOU think on 
the following issues: 


- should things like: differential fees, improvements in the 
present loans and bursaries system, women’s rights, cutbacks, 
etc., deserve to be fought at the provincial level? 

- ‘if so, how? 

- should Concordia students keep paying $16,000. a year to 
members of ANEQ? 

- should ANEQ@ provide more services? (translation, news- 
paper, research, lobbying, information distribution, formation, 
etc.) 

- how much do you know about ANEQ@? do you want to know 
more? 

CuSA representatives from the external department as well as executives 
of CUSA and spokespersons for ANEQ will be in H-333-6, on Wednesday, 
April 441, from 2 to 4 p.m. 

To answer your questions, listen to your complaints and write down your 


suggestions. An orientation congress of ANEQ will follow in which your 


OPENS FRIDAY, APRIL 13th : 
at a theatre near you. anbcas will try to convince other ANEQ members to accept your 


Check local listings for details. Be There! It is time for Concordia students to make their voice heard! 


HE’S 40,000 YEARS OLD. 
Deep within an Arctic glacier 

they found him, 

preserved by a miracle of nature, 
brought back to life by 

a miracle of science. 

‘But he ll need more than a miracle 
to survive...he ll need a friend. 


“KC EMAN ©, 


TIMOTHY HUTTON ws 
\ NORMAN JEWISON — PATRICK PALMER PRODU CTION 
4 FRED SCHEPISI FILM “ICEMAN” 
LINDSAY CROUSE - JOHN LONE 
Sereenplay by CHIP PROSER and JOHN DRIMMER 
~ Story by JOHN DRIMMER Musi¢e by BRUCE SMEATON 
Produced by PATRICK: PALMER and NORMAN — 
OO[sasrsterco]” [irected by FRED SC HEPISI PGi nace 
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by Jordan Peterson 
Acommentary reprinted from the Gateway 


by Canadian University Press 
As my time spent in the hallowed halls —a%@ 
of learning draws finally and painfully toa BRé9 
| close, I find my few hours of spare time Bx 
dominated by thoughts that demand to [RR 


chs 

be shared. ar 
Was it worth it? oS. 
Was my time at university — the a Bs 
University of Alberta, to be precise — eS 
spent better there than elsewhere? Did a ces 
university education do for me what it ae 
should have, and provide me with a Bes 
future? SSF 
Let me describe my experience. ES 
Scene, 1979: Fortunately, I was luckier et 
than most, and managed to spend two ate 
years at community college. The quality [Rs 
of education I received at Grande Prairie ice 
Regional College was incomparably sup- 3 
erior to what passes for education at ES 
university. My classes — between 10 and Bx 
30 people —were small and personal. Be 
The good professors, of which there [ev 


¥ 
ei 


~ 


were several, were well known by the 
students and were allowed to behave like 


oN FS {2 
ves ay 


human beings. They developed personal a 
relationships with the students, helped a 
individuals with particular problems, and See 
created and marked exams that actually hed 
tested what they were supposed to. ee, 

In the two years I spent at college, | re 
took 24 one-semester equivalent courses eS 
in arts and sciences, and I could count Lia 
the multiple choice test I was forced to By 
write on the fingers of one hand. There RR‘ 
were frequent discussions in class. And anys 
more incredibly, the professors would as 
occasionally allow credit for extra work [Fess 
and accomplishments. Some of them Fy t 
even allowed rewrites of essays and ws 
exams. Kal 

At college, I was allowed to learn. pag 


Scene, 1981; I arrived in Edmonton, Bex 


naturally assuming that such a grand Bia 
° ord: 
establishment would offer all the opport- ve a 
unities available at Grande Prairie, plus ined 
more. It offered more, alright: classes wit 
packed beyond belief, squashing any es 
chance for discussion; an all-encompass- We? 
ing bureaucracy seemingly designed to EES 
erect every possible stumbling block in ie 
the path of “higher” education; multiple ies 
choice tests that require memorization Fay 
and nothing else, most often designed Zeke: 
and marked by semi-qualified teaching Ree 
assistants; lousy profs protected by the Eee 
system; and°good profs compelled by ay 
sheer numbers of students.and lack of eG 
time to offer computer graded exams — ue 
opening the doors for those capable of ome: 
regurgitation and little else. Rate 
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Virtually without exception, the mult- 
iple choice exams I have written dealt 
with the most trivial information imagin- 
able — the kind of information that mark- 
graspers can memorize two days before 
the exam and forget two minutes after; 
the kind of information that those truly 
interested in learning will naturally ab- 


stract and remember. Did I learn? Only. 


incidentally. 

If the problem was approached proper- 
ly; a student could enter the university 
madhouse with a 65 per cent average, 
hastily read 50 introductory texts and 10 
novels, and exit with a degree in, say, 
arts, having written maybe six 750 word 
papers and never facing a single classic 
text, or experiencing one real-life situ- 
ation. Bang! — out into society, clasping 
in sweaty palms a piece of paper that at 
one time represented an accomplish- 
ment worthy of respect. It is a ridiculous 
situation. Sixty books take one anda half 
months. It’s barely worth consideration, 
let alone a degree. 

_So much for the mark-oriented stu- 
dent. One would think students truly 
interested in learning should be able to 
breeze through with even greater ease. 

Unfortunately, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The damnable mult- 
iple choice tests, precisely because they 
dwell to such a large degree on the trivial, 
take an equal amount of time for every- 
one to prepare for. A student never 
knows what ridiculous questions, of min- 
iscule importance, will be asked at any 
one time. Logically enough, the prepar- 
atory time for such exercises in futility 
cuts into any possible time that might be 
spet productively — reading for example, 
or:(dare I say it?) writing. 
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Believe it or not, there are some of us 
out here who desire an education. For us, 
marks and a job are not everything, and 
we’re the ones who deserve to be in 
university. I'll tell anyone who will listen 
about the incredible frustration of being 
forced to study banal triviality sheerly to 
keep my marks up. Not to learn, mind 
you, but to keep those multiple choice 
marks high. It’s farcical, but if I wish to 
continue my education, it’s vital. 

I read more while out of university than 
while in, simply because of ridiculous 
time constraints. Unfortunately, neither 
this society nor its universities offer any 
recognition for self-education. On the 
one hand, it seems, I can learn. On the 
other, I can have a degree. It seems 
criminal the two must be mutually ex- 
clusive. 


continued from page 21 


“you're either strong, bitchy, tough and ‘like a 
man’ or you’re warm and cutesy and do all the 
P.R. stuff.” 

Unfortunately, said Konig, there is not 
middle ground, “I’ve had to act pretty dippy at 
times to get what I wanted.” 

Carolyn Whitzman, recently named to 
CUSA’s board of directors as well as Con- 
cordia’s senate, agreed. “I’ve learned to care 
less if people think I’m a pushy broad.” 

She said that the other side of the coin 
exists as well, “even when political women 
talk to political men there’s still a ‘teach me’ 
thing.” 

In short, women are not trained to relate to 
men as equal fighters in the same struggle. 
They are stuck with the only tools that they 
have been taught since childhood, ‘don’t 
show off, don’t be too smart, respect autho- 
rity.’ 

These attitudes, fed to both men and 
women about how women should behave 
often lead to some surprising situations. 


“Tve been congratulated for not crying. 


during executive meetings,” said Morin. 

All this proves that early conditioning goes 
far to establish patterns of behaviour, even 
within organizations that are ostensibly trying 
to fight them. The fact that the women’s 
movement is seen as a concern for these 
groups often acts against the women involved. 

Women are seen within the movement as 
the authorities on women’s issues. No matter 
what issue attracts women to the student 
movement, be it a desire to see education asa 
whole improved, a personal desire to have a 
say in the system, or because it is an accessible 
means to fight against the oppression that 
exists everywhere, women are expected to 


oversee women’s issues in addition to what- 


ever they personally wish to achieve. 

Last year’s executive for the ANEQ wo- 
men’s forum produced a year-end report that 
illustrates this very well. 

Last November, ANEQ learned of a project 
that would limit the skills taught in CEGEPs. 
Two of this three-woman executive were 
involved in ANEQ’s fight against the plan; one 
because of another position she held, another 
out of interest. These two. women were 

“required to work night and day on various 


Fighting oppression 
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So, to answer my original questions: 
No, university did not educate me, and 
was not the institution in which I could 
pursue my education most profitably. No 
doubt some readers will feel I’m stating 
my arguments too radically, but I defy 
any politician, university administrator of 
faculty member to refute a single thing | 
have said. And while they’re at it, maybe 
they could tell me why underfunding, 
overcrowding, bureaucratization and 
multiple choice tell me why underfund- 
ing, overcrowding, bureaucratization and 
multiple choice testing are allowed to 
continue inflicting severe damage to inst- 
itutions of higher learning. After all these 
years, I'd really like an explanation. 


reports, petitions, etc. Naturally, their work 
on the women’s forum was expected to take a 
back seat. 

“The difficulty was traced to the women’s 
forum’s legitimacy within ANEQ,” reads the 
report. And this is where they, as students 
had to forget any other commitments. 

The women suggested that although wo- 
men’s issues were ostensibly of concern in the 
movement as a whole, when push came to 
shove these issues were treated as a sideline 
that should be handled by women alone in 
their spare time. 

For alot of womena choice has to be made. 
Should they forget that they are women and 
work for student rights or should they ignore 
student issues and concentrate on those that 
effect them as women? Trying to combine 
both concerns seems to mean helping neither. 

For this reason, Morin is pleased that the 
question of women’s autonomy was approved 
at the last two meetings of ANEQ’s women’s 
forum. She says that this means that ANEQ 
as a whole will have to work at and support 
issues that directly concern women. 

Although the future does not look bright for 
the women involved right now, many feel it 
could be changed if more women were 
involved. 

For Konig that means providing role-models 
that women can identify with, taking the extra 
step to invite women to sit on committees or 
run for elections and possibly even going to 
high schools and encouraging girls to get 
involved when they are still young. 

Myrna Lashley, who has worked within 
CUSA as an executive and chairperson of 
judicial board said, “the system is not going to 
change for women, women will have to change 
the system.” 

The system is changing slowly. ANEQ has 
begun using two microphones, one for men 
and one for women with speakers alternating, 
regardless of who was there first. 

Morin disagrees with this sort of preferential 
treatment of women but sees its utility. 

“It is used as a political tool (delegations will 
send a woman up to speak on their behalf 
because the women’s line is invariably shorter) 
but it does force delegations to send women 
to conferences.” 

Morin looks forward to.the day when both 
lines will be equal. 
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We are looking for copies of a few issues of The Link this year: 
© November 18, 1983 — front page stories were Concordia jocks illegally paid to play, Athletes’ money 
came from intramural funds, and CUSA programming closes. 

© November 29, 1983 — front page stories were Women’s committee gets OK, Culture shocking, 
Women-power pow-wow, and Hostile reaction to PQ job plan. 

If you have any copies of these issues, please bring them to us in H-649 so we can complete our files. We 
probably won’t pay anything for them, but we’ll be extremely arateful: 


compu-simple simon 


Compu-Simple Simon is now offering extra 
discounts to members of its Software 


Discount Club. Specials include: 


Paper Clip word processor for Commodore 64 
only 74.99$ | 

Nashua Diskettes, single sided, double 
density only 2.99$ 

Find out more details about the club and 

our regular prices at M.I.P. at 

Mackay near de Maisonneuve. 


Regular prices include THE BOSS Joystick 
for only 19.99$ 


Flight Simulator Il for Apple and 
Commodore 64 only 63.99$ 


Compu-Simple Simon carries a complete 
line of software and peripherals for 
ADAM, Apple, Atari, Commodore, IBM and 


TRS 80 computers. For further information micro Mi 
visit M.I.P. or call Compu-Simple Simon rotate ; heh 
at 488-3419 


&> 4 Concordia University Students’ Association inc. 


Association des Etudiants et Etudiantes de ]’'Université Concordia inc. 
= me 
My 


Yes you. Interested in sitting on a committee next year? Read on. 
CUSA needs people to sit on: 


Faculty Councils 

There is one council for each of the four faculties (Arts & Science, Commerce, Engineering & Computer 
Science, Fine Arts). The bodies are responsible for decision concerning curriculum, academic matters, library 
funds and para-academic credits. : 
Senate 


The top academic body of the university. Students represent 1/3 of the 59 seats. Some areas covered 
include admission and course change regulations new courses and academic programs, libraries & student 
academic rights. 


Concordia Council on Student Life (CCSL) 

Curriculum Committee 

Faculty Honours Committee 

Student Request Committee 

Faculty Appeal Committee : 

Arts & Science Faculty Panel (Academic regulations regarding cheating) 
Arts & Science Committee on Registration and Course Change 


If any of these even remotely interest you call CUSA IMMEDIATELY. 


Graduation 
announcements 


University-level graduation announcements are now 
being accepted for a special feature appearing in The 
Gazette on Saturday, June 2. 


Announcements with photograph: 


Fifty dollars for photograph (black and white preferred), 
plus $0.60 a word 


Announcements only: 
Sixty cents per word, $30.00 minimum charge 


Deadline: 
12 noon Tuesday, May 29 


Cook, David. Bachelor of 
Arts, Concordia Universi- 
ty. Congratulations! Best 
wishes for your continued 
success from the entire 
family. 


Che Gasette 


For more information, call 282-2732 or 282-2726 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., Monday to Friday. 


Sir George 879-4500 
Loyola 482-9280 


Speak to Mary Ann, Peggy or John Relton 


Brought to you by the Concordia. University. Students’ Association. 
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by Melanie Kerridge 

For most people, the Third World conjures 
up images of half-naked people standing in 
line, their gaunt faces peering into the wooden 
bowls they clutch as they receive a glop of 
rice. Or perhaps those little children with 
toothpick limbs and swollen bellies staring out 
with big, hungry eyes from a CARE ad in 
Newsweek. Like most people, I had always 
found these images disturbing. Sol gave a few 
pennies to kids who come around every 
Hallowe’en, shaking UNICEF collection box- 
es, to relieve my troubled conscience. 

On July 5, 1983 I found myself with my bags 
packed and leaving all things familiar to 
embark on a discovery of the Third World. 1 
was a participant in the Canada World Youth 
exchange program. Participants spend three 
months living and working with young people 
frém a Third World country and Canada in a 
Canadian community. The situation is then 
reversed, with the whole group living and 
working in a community of the country of the 


Sabino’s mother and sister, Rosana, pose 
uncertainly for a rare photo. 


Third World participants. 

The ‘Third World’ refers to countries where 
the majority of the population live without 
access to running water, bathing or toilet 
facilities, an adequate diet and proper medical 
care. Most of these countries form the 
countries of Asia, Africa and South America. 
The exchange I took part in was with Peru. 

Peru is a country in South America, 
bordered by Ecuador and Columbia to the 
north and Chile to the south. To the east, it 
shares the Amazon jungle with Brazil and 
with Bolivia to the southeast, part of the 
Andean mountain range, with the Pacific 
ocean lapping the shores of it’s desert coast to 
the west. The people are a mixture of white, 
black and Native Indian blood..Spanish and 
Quechua, the Indian language, are the two 
official languages one needs to speak to get 
ahead. : 

The Peruvians I got to know during the 
program were from two distinct classes of 
people. One group was from Lima, the capital 


of Peru:' With a-populationy of eight ‘million, dead: DAE we “ 
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Lima holds a big chunk of Peru’s total 
population of 18 million. 

Most of Lima’s population crowds the dry 
desert hills that surround the city, living in 
shacks built with any kind of scrap material 
people can get their hands on. The group that 
came to Canada lived in communities that 
had started out this way but were improving 
little by little, some with brick houses, elec- 
tricity and. water delivered by a truck that 
came by once or twice a week. The water had 
to be boiled before use because you didn’t 
know where it came from and it often had an 
inch of slime floating on the surface. One of 
the participants from Lima had access to a 
community tap. This meant lining up at two in 
the morning, when the water pressure was 
high. During the day, pressure was low 
because the inhabitants of the affluent neigh- 
bourhoods along Lima’s coast needed water 
to fill their swimming pools. 

Apart from the living conditions the Limeans 
endured, they also had to contend with the 
problems of finding employment. Families are 
large, usually six children, two parents, and 
various aunts, uncles, cousins and/or in-laws 
living under the same roof (if indeed they were 
lucky enough to have a roof). 

The men in the household are the ones 
responsible for bringing in the income. Few 
have steady jobs so they have the streets of 
Lima each day looking for odd jobs such as 
unloading fruit trucks in the market. 

Unemployment in parts of Lima is as high 
as 70 per cent. For men who don’t find work, 
their last resort is stealing and pickpocketing. 
Victims tend to be the rich and the tourists 
who are foolish enough to walk around 
downtown Lima wearing necklaces, earrings 
and watches or with wallets in their back 
pockets. 

I wore a watch once. | felt a hand on my 
wrist and turned around to see my wrist bare 
and a little man running away into the crowd. 

Women have the responsibility of preparing 
the meals and taking care of the children. But 
they too will turn to the streets when times get 
tough, as prostitutes, not pickpockets. 

The lives of the Limeans I knew were a 
strange contradiction. They are a generous 
and outgoing people. It is an honor for them to 
provide you with a meal anda bed to sleep on. 
They are proud of being able to offer you 
something they have worked hard for. At the 
same time, there is a disquieting feeling that 
tomorrow, when the cupboards are bare, 
they'll run off with your wallet — not out of 
greed but out of necessity. 

I was only in Lima for a week. The people I 
really got to know were the ‘campesinos’ or 
peasants of the Andes mountains. They live a 
different life from those in Lima. Many have 
small plots of land to grow food on so they are 
not as dependent on making money as the 
Limeans. But land is getting scarce. And it’s 
hard work workinga field that is on the side of 
a mountain at a 90 degree angle. 

My counterpart, Sabino, who was my con- 
stant companion throughout the program, 
was a 24 year old who was fed up with beinga 
campesino and with the social stigma attached 
to this position. He was in his third year of 
secondary school (grade nine) with the hopes 
of becoming an office clerk and moving to the 
city where his family would have more 
opportunity. 

I lived for two months with his family in their 
mud house in the village of Lampa. Lampa, 
with a population of 200 is situated between 
the walls of great green mountains which 
creates the valley of Parihuanca, which in 
Quechua means ‘poor people.’ Someone said 
the mountains made it seem like living in a 
coffee-cup. 

The campesinos are indeed poor, many 
with no income at all. Sabino’s family had a 
collection of beer and soft-drink bottles to 
trade in for cash in an emergency. They relied 
for food on the potatoes, corn and cabbage 
they grew in their plot of land. 

Guinea pigs ran around the dirt floor of the 
room they used as a kitchen. These make 
quite a tasty meal and are high in protein but 
they only served one once; the night before I 
left. 

There was only one other time they served. 
meat. Their pet goat got sick one day. Sabino’s 
mother tried to cure it by milking her own 
breast into one of the squash shells they used 
for a bowl and feeding it to the poor thing. But 
that didn’t work. The next day it keeled over, 
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12 year-old Erlinda with the family’s pet 
goat. 


But campesinos are never ones to miss out 
ona golden opportunity. That afternoon, with 
help from Sabino’s sister Carmen—Rosa, 
Sabino’s mother skinned, cleaned and cut up 
the little goat for dinner. But Carmen-Rosa 
couldn’t wait. She washed the intestines and 
fried them up for an afternoon snack. 

I learned to re-evaluate my whole concept 
of what is edible and what is not. We can turn 
up our noses at something on our plate that 
doesn’t appeal to us. To them, food is food. 
They eat to survive. 

Indeed, most of their day centers around 
the preparation of food. While the women 
collect firewood to cook with and prepare the 
meals, the men are in the fields cultivating and 
gathering the ingredients. 

Five of the six children in Sabino’s family 
were in school from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. every 
day, except Saturdays and Sundays. That left 
me and Sabino’s three year old sister Rosana 
to help the mother. Rosana was more of a 
hindrance than a help actually, always pulling 
at her mother’s breasts for ‘chichi.’ The two 
were inseparable. The mother often had the 
child on her back in a ‘manta’ (A brightly 
colored cloth tied around the shoulders) while 
she completed her chores. 

When |! wasn’t helping collect wood or peel 
potatoes, I spent my time learning the art of 
spinning wool on a ‘pootchka’, or spindle. The 
process involves holding the raw wool on a 
“Y’-shaped branch in one hand with a ‘strand 
of it attached to a weighted stick that you spin 
between your fingers and then let drop. 
Women everywhere would do this, walking or 
sitting, spinning enough wool in one day to 
knit into a sweater the next. In the seven 
weeks I| was there | barely spun enough to 
make a small mitten. 


sation in transportation. 
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lalso spent time learning how to embroider 
the beautiful designs that adorned the wo- 
men’s hand-woven skirts. When they dis- 
covered | couldn’t do all these things already 
they asked me, ‘Well, what do you do in 
Canada?’ I found myself at a loss to come up 
with an activity that was as charged with 
creativity as their lives were. 

The creative cycle they live in, where 
people and nature still work together, is 
coming to an end. More and more, young 
people like Sabino are being drawn to the city 
where they think they will make their fortunes 
and be able to live in comfortable brick 
houses with hot and cold running water and 
electric stoves. 

I left Lampa in December ’83 in the back of 
a truck, squashed between a breast-feeding 


woman anda schoolteacher holding a chicken. - 


We wove our way through the Andes moun- 
tains like this for the eight hour, 80 km journey 
back to Huancayo, the nearest large city 
(200,000), our first stop before returning to 
Lima and then home. 

Unless I return, I will probably never realize 
the impact the presence of Canadians had in 
our little time in Lampa. Mail is very slow and 
besides, Sabino didn’t know how to address 
an envelope. 

I only hope that having got to know us they 
can see us more as human beings like them 
and not as the gods or goddesses the 
American influence down there would have 
them believe. 

In Lima, radio stations are obsessed with 
American top 40. The television stations 
broadcast shows like Kojak and Hawaii Five-0. 

North Americans are portrayed as experts 
on every subject. Not only do we have the 
best educations, the best clothes, the best 
food, the best lifestyle but we have the best 
money. The American dollar has incredible 
clout in Peru. Two years ago the American 
dollar was worth 400 soles. Now it takes 2300 
soles to make one dollar and inflation is rising 
at the rate of 170 per cent. 

Since my return to North American society, 
I have found myself with a clearer view of the 
mechanism at work that keep the cycle of 
exploitation going. We live in a society so 
saturated with material goods that we become 
lost in our choices as to the best methods of 
using this material. In Peru a dead goat is put 
to use. Here something breaks and we throw 
it away and buy another one. In this way 
instead of using the resources we have, we 
create ajunk pile of semi-usable goods and use 
up precious resources in the production of 
new product. In our disorganized state, we 
rob people like those in Peru of the chance to 
live with even their basic needs taken care of. 

There is acommon myth prevailing that the 
wider we open our charitable wallets and give 
to the governments of Third World countries 
the better off they’ll be. Think again. 

The money is supposed to funnel down to 
citizens but it rarely does. 

Peru is not quite as close to war as the 
countries of Central America but it’s getting 
there. What will happen when all the people of 
Latin America rebel against the repression of 
their lives by outside forces? Our standard of 
living will certainly dramatically decrease. We 
should begin to change now, before the 
crunch. 
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FE: just $325, you can Invest in the experience of a lifetime. 

take the train to Canada. Check out the Youth CANRAILPASS at your local 
All of it! VIA Rail’s Youth VIA Ticket Office or your travel agent, today! 
CANRAILPASS gives you : 


30 days of limitless travel 
to Kettle Rapids, Nonsuch, OUST: Hines Cane) | 22 Days 
Togo and Bick; Stewiacke, 
wen Sn Lk = 
and Hectanooga —and 
youre 12t0 22, thie oem 
If you’re 12 to 20% this is $185.00*| | $210.00° of Winnipeg 
your chance to discover _ w/a || $145.00 ] [$160.00 ||, Canada West 
Canada — a town at a time! $185.00*| | $205.00* of Winnipeg 

If you’re on a tight budget, or would like Quebec City/ 
to concentrate on parila part of Canada 


shorter term, lower cost regional CANRAILPASSES 

are available as well. You can enjoy 8 days of 

unlimited travel in the Quebec City/Windsor * Agwlicabtis frou 1 through September 30, 1984. Tri 

Corridor for just $85! = surt or finish during one period. Gites tries = 
VIA’s Youth CANRAILPASS lets you see the path a eran Lemme a om eo Baik anaes 

country as it was meant to be seen — by train! 


A Youth CANRAILPASS entitles the holder to travel in regular 


Travel straight through, from coast to coast. coaches. Dayniter, Club or sleeping car acgcommodation as well 

Or, when you see something you like, stop and as meals may be purchased by paying the applicable supplemental 

explore. When you feel like moving on, hop the ciutges, 

train to the next town. The next experience. . ‘— for each journey must be secured from a VIA figs office. 
1 Wi ; 4 t ‘e seat reservati are ul oO 

And no experience packs more living into ie her paeaeicis tote ved albcs the: VIA. Walk Yeats 

30 days as inexpensively as the 30 day Youth CANRAILPASS has been purchased. 

CANRAILPASS. 


Transport Canada Transports Canada 7 / | 
Lloyd Axworthy, Minister Lloyd Axworthy, Ministre | 


°” with the new VIA Rail 
Save 257. Fin te nee nail 
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we eat 
by Julien Feldman 
Along with the Sunday strollers, cyclists. 
and joggers, the warm weather has attracted 
_ graffiti artists who are up from the under- 
~ ground to add to previous years’ galleries of~ 
. graffiti to be found in and around downtown 
~~ Montreal. — — 
As an admitted informaniac, graffiti has 
never escaped my insatiable need to ingest - ~~~ 
vast amounts of readable material, whether it __ 
be books, magazines, newspapers, or in this 
case, wall graffiti: it was not long before I felt 
the need to thoroughly investigate downtown” 
Montreal’s graffiti offerings. i 
Much of Montreal’s graffiti makes state-— 
ments of a political nature, while other exam- i 
ples express anguished personal feelings about « 
|__ Today’s society. 
Graffiti, at least that of downtown Montreal, —. 
Sa presents an alarmed and frightened view of t 
society’s direction; the political process is 
seen with much cynicism. The issues are 
essentially those whitewashed and neglected .+ . ' 
by the commercial media, and reflect the 
graffitiists frustration with the messages dis- 
seminated by the newspaper and T.V. con- 
glomerates. An underlying question seems to _ 
be: Will it ever change? 
Graffiti is a medium for those with minimal 
access to the ‘free press’ and a way to 
2 circumvent established barriers to the means 
of production. It provides an anonymous 
-.— street sheet for frustrated political commenta- 
tors, unrecognized artists, and an instant ~ ~~~ 
publisher put at the disposal of neglected ; 
‘poets. Seo. Se 
Perhaps the most alluring aspect of graffiti is 
-~-=—=" the simple fact that once the spray-paint hits 
the wall, it is unremovable and therefore the 
-"¥=—"e—~ readership, or ‘circulation’ can be quite high; ¥ 
after all, it requires significantly more effort to 
—-— remove or obliterate graffiti than it takes to 
put it up in the first place. Unlike the Gazette, 
.. ~.. or The Link, for that matter, it will never end 
its days at the fish market or in Spot’s 
_ favourite little corner in the kitchen. _ 
For those possessing the requisite courage _ 
to brave early morning encounters with roving 
‘peace’ officers, the appointed censors of the 
“Deoples’ press”, graffiti is a highly viable and 
effective means of speaking out against the 
system. 
The walls of downtown Montreal are bare 
* and waiting... 
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GOULD ty 


AN ANNUAL 
MEETING HAS BEEN 
CALLED FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF 
ELECTING THE NEW 
C.P.S.A. — 


SSI SISIN SIS NISSAN 


ae re: (Concordia Now you can afford London 
yas’ eae Philosophy ue ate eco 
Pep Students’ * One Way from $299 
STUDENT SPECIAL Association) $ Z, 
WASH, CUT AND BLOW DRY EXECUTI VE Fixed Return from 439 
$18.00 FOR WOMEN : $579 
$12.00 FOR MEN ALL UNDERGRADUATE *Open Return from 
FULL TIME STUDENTS ONLY %(via USA) ° 
Z Call toll free: 1-800-268-9044 
TUESDAY THRU SATURDAY Z De votre ® 5 VOYAGES 
y cote: curs 
FOR AN APPOINTMENT CALL: Z VOUAA SCTE ORTEEAL 
849-9231 Z eee Eda @40-On Building 
7, 
2195 CRESCENT ST. MTL. tanunwinintite 


VACANCIES 
CAMPUS CENTRE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


3 Seats for student-at-large are 
available on the Campus Centre 
Board of Directors. 


financing and oversees management. Applications available: 


Dean of Students Campus Centre 
Loyola Campus Loyola Campus 
AD 124 482-0320, ext 330 


481-2102, ext 345 
DEADLINE: April 20, 1984 


PAY MORE? 


+ 


3 WHEELERS 


Sa 


TOURING 


COME AND COMPARE OUR PRICES 
OLYMPIADE METRO 
MOTEUR 


3166 LAJEUNESSE ¢ 381-444 


GLC A A A A tt a _ 


ZG 
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‘DEFENCE 


The Board of Directors, the governing body of the Campus Centre, establishes policy, | 


CREMAZIE fee 


ve j r 
I ry 


Che Prople's Daily Messenger, 
Na.239 18a? 
Arthur Millers 
{daptation of 


An Enemy 
of the People 


By Henrik Tbsen 
fresented by 
DAWSON COLLEGE 
Drama department 


\pril 26 29 1984 
{dmission 
$5.00 
Students and Thursday to 


golden age Saturday 
$3.00 20:30h 


iceniaur 


453 St. Francois-Xavier, Old Montreal H2Y 2T1 


Saturday 
matinee 
14:30h 


Directed by 
Bertrand A. Benry 


Sunday 
19:30h 


288-3161 


Place d’Armes Metro & Buses 


ANDRE GILBERT 
Sth DAN 
. BRANCH HEAD, 
KYOKYSIN, CANADA 


KARATE 


SELF 


— FREE KIMONO 
- NOW REGISTERING 


APRIL 10, 14, 12, 13 


- 10:30 A.M. - 9:30 P.M. 
- SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE 
$2.00 PER WEEK 


3419 COTE-DES-NEIGES 
(corner Sherbrooke) 
Metro Guy 

937-8302 


WANTED: 
PART-TIME 
OMBUDSMAN 


Position: 

part-time member of the Ombudsman Office 
Requirement: 

full-time employment at the University 
Term: . 

two years, beginning June 1, 1984 
Remuneration: 

stipend or course remission 

Deadline for applications or nominations: 
April 18, 1984 


The present holder of the position, 
Frances Bauer, is eligible for reappointment. 


Please send applications or nominations to 
Michael Sheldon, 


Chairman of the Supervisory Board 
for the Code of Conduct, 
BC 210, SGW Campus 


CONCORDIA 
“+ <—“UNEVERSITY 


1984-85 


Brian Duffy - 


Flexibility, imagination, energy and expe- 
rience are the qualities which we feel we can 
bring to the administration of the Graduate 
Students’ Association. Our team composition 
reflects our commitment to defend the 
interests of all graduate students from all 
departments and faculties. The team is drawn 
from four different disciplines and is commit- 
ted to policies which address the needs of a 
diverse constituency. 

In particular, we recognize the need to take 
action on behalf of graduate students from 
outside Quebec and Canada. We hope to 
work with ANEQ and CUSA to halt the 
implementation of policies which are prejudi- 
cial to the interests of all students. We 
recognize as well the sense of isolation that 
many graduate students at this university feel 
and will work to obtain the type of facilities 
which would allow us to meet students outside 
of our department. We also recognize that 
the sense of isolation is particularly acute for 
women and will work within the university to 
insure that their problems are addressed and 
their interests are protected. 

In the past year the council of the Graduate 
Students’ Association has provided its mem- 
bers with a new lounge, with computer, typing 
and photocopy facilities and has managed, 


dents an effective presence on university 
committees and within the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Graduate Schools. While we, as a 
team, cannot take credit for all the accom- 
plishments of the past year we are pleased to 
have had the opportunity to participate in the 
council’s work. All members of the team have 
taken an active part in the business of the 
Association in the past year — Brian Duffy as 
departmental representative for Philosophy 
and as the current Vice President; Emer 
Killean as the Division I representative; Viki 
Monkman as the initiator of the G.S.A. 


President 
Emer Killean - Vice-President _ 
Viki Monkman - Secretary/ Treasurer 
Jeff Weinstein - (acclaimed) 


with limited resources, to give graduate stu-" 


Voting from 12 noon to 8 p.m. 
Monday April 9 / Tuesday April 10 
Lobby Hall Building (or cast your ballot by mail) 


THE LINK: Magued Morcos 


women’s caucus; Jeff Weinstein as the current 
External Affairs Commissioner. 

It is our intention to continue the equitable 
distribution of G.S.A. funds and to resist 
pressure from other groups to redirect G.S.A. 
resources. We feel that the present level of 
departmental allocation of funds ($5.00 per 
capita) should be maintained. At the same 
time we recognize the need to encourage 
student initiative and are prepared to commit 
funds to projects, colloquia, speakers and 
publications which service the needs of any 
department and raise the profile of the univ- 
ersity within the wider community. Our 
experience has given us confidence in the 
ability of council to remain flexible and impar- 
tial while at the same time acting as an 
effective representative body. 

We hope that you will give us your support 
and that you will approach us about any 
matter of concern to you. At the moment we 
feel that these are the important issues: 

® increasing the awareness among gra- 
duate students of the services the G.S.A. 
provides 

® promotion of disciplinary and interdisci- 
plinary seminars 

® providing representation on Council for 
independent students 

® facilitation of the participation of women 
in the G.S.A. 

© investigation of the feasibility of up- 
dating G.S.A. computer hardware 

© addressing issues raised for graduate 
students from other countries and provinces 
by the differential fee schedule 

® proposal of the appointment of an 
information/research officer to assist Council 
with policy development and liaison 

If you would like further information or 
would like to talk about issues that affect you 
please contact Emer Killean at 879-7242. 


Graduate Students’ Association 


Michel Corriveau - 


TO ALL GRADUATE STUDENTS 
A MESSAGE FROM THE RIGHT TEAM 


On April 9th and 10th, you will have the 
opportunity to elect the 1984/85 Graduate 
Students’ Association (GSA) executive. We 
would like to outline our platform for the 
upcoming election. 

Consider this. Whether you will be gradu- 
ating this year or in the future, you will always 
be known asa Concordia graduate. As such, 
it is very important for you to be represented 
well, within-and outside the Montreal com- 
munity. The GSA, through the sponsorship of 
Concordia graduate activities, can help ach- 
ieve a higher profile for graduate students. We 
would like to see more involvement between 
the GSA and various other faculty associ- 
ations. The social interaction between discip- 
lines will provide a foundation for better under- 
standing. Some of our suggestions are: sports 
“activities (hockey, golf tournaments, ski trips), 
wine tastings, musical concerts and theatre 
outings. In addition, we are firmly opposed to 
the planned fee increase for foreign and out- 
of-province students. 

For the GSA to be representative of all 
graduate students, it is necessary for the GSA 
Council to hear the opinions of other stu- 
dents. We plan to have general assemblies 
and open meetings so that students may 
communicate with us directly. This open ap- 
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Sonny Chopra - President . 
Danny Sugimoto - Vice-President 
Secretary/ Treasurer 


Authorized by Scott McCord 
Chief Returning Officer 
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. THELINK: Rodney Guerrier 


proach will help prevent any dishonest people 
who may try to use GSA funds (your money) 
to benefit their own selfish means. We will 
make better use of the school newspapers, as 
well as producing our own newsletters. Rather 
than spend money on postage, we would 
distribute the newsletters to your faculty as- 
sociations and department offices. 

Each individual faculty has its own special 
needs. The Right Team recognizes this, and 
therefore, would like more funds directed 
back to the student associations. This way, 
you will be able to spend some of your money 
the way you want. Presently, faculty associ- 
ations are allocated only $5.00 per student out 
of the $25.00 collected by the GSA. We want 
you to use your funds the way you see fit. 
Since the Right Team is composed of people 
from varied backgrounds, we can understand 
the different needs of different associations. 

Do you want the next GSA executive to 
work for your best interests? Do you want the 
next GSA executive to avoid unnecessary 
spending of your money? Do you want the 
next GSA executive to help give a higher 
profile of Concordia graduate students? If this 
is what you want, we urge you to-vote for the 
Right Team! 

Responsible and dependable. 

Sonny Chopra - President 
Danny K. Sugimoto - Vice-President 
Michel Corriveau - Secretary/Treasurer 


a 
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An interview with Brian Mulroney. 


In a recent interview with the new leader 
of the Progressive Conservative Party, 
we asked seven key questions. His 
answers to these questions will be of 
interest to every young Canadian. 


Question: Mr. Mulroney, both in your 
leadership campaign and in your 
speeches since last June, you have stres- 
sed the need for improved productivity 
and a serious research ie development 
strategy. What precisely does that mean 
for Canada’s youth? 


Brian Mulroney: The answer can be ex- 
pressed in three words: jobs, investment, 
and growth. Jobs because employment 
opportunities for Canada’s 545,000 un- 
employed youth can only be secured 

in sectors with a real future. Investment 
because research and development, that 
is expenditure in new products, new 
ideas, new processes, provides the basis 
of tomorrow's winning sectors. Growth 
because without it, there is no basis for 
making our way in the world, for tackling 
the tragedy of 1.6 million unemployed 
Canadians. 


Question: Is there anything specific you 
would do to get jobs for youth? 


Brian Mulroney: We will provide in- 
creased incentives to employers to hire 
and train young people. A Progressive 
Conservative government will significant- 
ly expand wage subsidy programs, such 
as the career access program. We will also 
substitute a program of refundable 

ie a tax credits, to credit employers 
with a portion of their income, or federal 
payroll taxes, where they agree to hire 
and train young people for a fixed period. 
We will greatly improve existing “infor- 
mation exchanges” through which young 


people become aware of job opportuni- 
ties. Clearly, as job displacement centers, 
the Canada Employment centers are not 
performing adequately. And we will insti- 
tute programs specifically designed to 
address chronic unemployment which 
tragically plagues certain regions of 
Canada. ; 
Question: Is our record in R & D really ' 
so bad? 


Brian eropeen Ft look at the figures. 
Under 15 years of Liberal rule, we actually 
reduced our spending on R & D from 

1.29 to 113 of total GNP. All of our indus- 
trial competitors are spending almost 
double that, while yaya has a goal of 
spending 3%. Put it this way: there is one 
company in West Germany spending 
more on research than all of Canada com- 
bined! The Progressive Conservative 
Party is committed to increasing our 

R & Dcommitment to 2.5% of GNP. 
We've got a lot of ground to make up in 
the technology race. 


Question: How does R & D relate to our 
unemployment crisis? 


Brian Mulroney: Someone once told me 
that while love makes the world go round, 
research and development makes it go 
forward. The National Research Council 
estimates that for every additional 

one per cent of GNP committed to R & D, 
800,000 jobs are created. Look around at 
the sectors which are growing: pharma- 
ceuticals, computers, electronics, bio- 
technology, telecommunications. These 
are all sectors where the R & D component 
of spending is very high. They are also the 
sectors creating new jobs. 


Question: Js R & D important only for 
high tech sectors? 


P.C. YOUTH FEDERATION 
OF CANADA 


Brian Mulroney: On the contrary, R & D 
is important for every sector, including 
traditional sectors like forestry, mining 
and agriculture. Look at how our enor- 
mous productivity improvement in 
agriculture has been assisted by our re- 
search efforts in disease control, pes- 
ticides, weather prediction and animal 
husbandry. That’s why I say the real 
challenge facing Canada is to apply new 
technology in old as well as new 
industries. 


ee You are almost calling for 
shock treatment to our economy. 


Brian Mulroney: When 545,000 young 
people are out of work, when we have a 
megeiive balance of trade in high tech- 
nology goods of more than $7.5 billion, 

I recognize a crisis at hand. We must 
formulate a dramatic, innovative, and 
long-term tax system to increase invest- 
ment in technology. We must assure that 
meaningful jobs exist for our youth. 


Question: You seem to have a personal 
interest in this subject. 


Brian Mulroney: Anyone interested in the 
future of this country or the world at 
large has to take a personal interest. 
These new technologies -silicon chips, 
satellite technology, biotechnology and 
the like - are having a profound effect on 
our society. They are both a curse and a 
blessing. But I think that when we can 
get our government programs relevant 
again, we can get real growth and jobs 
for our people. 


For further information about the 
P.C, Party or your P.C. Campus 
Association phone (613) 238-6111 or write: 
PC. Youth Information, Suite 200, 
161 Laurier Ave. West, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1P 5J2 


Sports 
3-84 sports wrap-up 


by Brendan Cahill 

The 1983-84 sports season at 
Concordia has come and gone, for 
all intents and purposes, and in 
some ways it was a different season, 
and in some ways it is the same. The 
football Stingers finished in second 
place with a 4-3 and 1 record. 

The year before, the Stingers had 
gotten into the final championship 
game, only to lose it. (The opponents 
weren’t that good, Concordia played 
that bad). This year, they’d hoped to 
do at least as well. 


No way Jim. The Stingers were 
out ignonimously in the first round 
and it.was a long winter for the 
pigskin. Better luck for next year. 

The men’s hockey Stingers did 
their usual trick. They led their divi- 
sion by leaps and bounds, but lost it 
in the playoffs for the second year in 
a row. The Stingers played against 
largely inferior competition in their 
regular league schedule, and when it 
came to tournament and playoff 
play, they were not used to the 
stiffer competition from American 


and Ontario Universities. 

With their talents being dulled 
from engaging in battle with such 
limp powerhouses as Chicoutimi and 
Sherbrooke, coach Arsenault wants 
another schedule against better 
teams, such as St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. Arsenault himself passed the 
500 win milestone this season, be- 
coming the second winningest col- 
lege hockey coach in North America. 
It’s a tribute to Arsenault’s coaching 
abilities when one considers the 
comparatively lower calibre teams 
he had to compete against with at 
the beginning of the season. We 
wish him luck in his quest. 

The men’s basketball Stingers fin- 
ished the season on a 7-5 note, and 
played well, but not well enough to 
stop McGill from taking the league 
crown. Finishing second was still 
decent for Doug Daignault’s charges, 
who need more experience and play- 
ed without the customary ringers. 

With a strong young team and 
some experience under their belt, 
the men’s basketball Stingers will be 
a team to be reckoned with next 


year. 


The Stingers women’s basketball 
team had their worst season in the 
history of the team and in the history 
of coach Doug Hickey. The Stingers, 
who last year were third in the 
nation, fell to last place in their 
record. The entire team save one 
player will be back next year, so 
there is a future. 


The men’s soccer team, used to 
having an easy time, didn’t this year, 
but still managed a second place 
finish, with a 6-3-3 record. It was a 
frustrating year for coach Harry 
Hus, who quit this year after 14 


years with the team. The temper- 
mental Hus, a good coach who 
demands a lot from his players, will 
not be back. Period. Here’s to a 
more Satisfying season next year. 


The Athletics department has 
been under some (perhaps unwel- 
come?) scrutiny this past year. As 
for next year, we can only wait and 
see what changes may occur. In the 
meantime, enjoy the Olympics and 
have a good summer. 


Concordia was sacked in the first playoff round, losing to McGill Redmen. 


The lowdown on baseball 84 


by Tony Dobrowolski 


NL West 
Dodgers Dodger Sacre Bleu. 


Braves Chief Nocahoma hold- 
ing out. 


Astros Sexists. 
Padres Sectists. 


Reds Communists. 


Giants No talentists. 


AL West 

White Sox Got it all. 

A’s_ Missing rest of alphabet. 
Rangers Nick Fotiu and Barry 
Beck provide one-two punch. 
Angels No more candy bars 
for Reggie. 

Royals Still snowblind in K.C. 
Twins Need tobetriplets to go 
higher. 

Mariners Lost at sea. 


NL East 

Cards Nomorejokersindeck. 

Expos Too much exercise sci- 
ence. 

Mets My favorite team. 

Pirates Were looted and plun- 
dered in off-season. 

Phillies Ditto. 

Cubs Negotiating with Chico 

Esquela. 


AL East 

Orioles Too good. 

Tigers Not quite good enough. 
Blue Jays _ Getting better. 
Red Sox About the same. 
Yankees Steinbrenner will run 
for President in November. 
Brewers Interested in Paul Ar- 
senault as coach. 

Indians May hire Max Wallace 
to investigate other six teams. 


Dobrowolski: giving 


us the straight goods 
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Out of 
my 


Wait ’till next year... 


league... 
by Julien Feldman 


This year, Concordia’s athletics department has been under an 
almost constant state of siege. The latest bush fire was ignited at a 
recent meeting of the Concordia Council on Student Life (CCSL), a 
committee of students and administrators responsible for cutting up 
the student activities fees pie, and sharing it between the three student 
services groups: Guidance services, the Dean of Students office, and 
the Athletics Department. 

At the recent meeting of the CCSL, student members questioned 
whether students are getting full value for the portion of their student 
activity fees which support the athletics department and its varsity 
and intramural sports operations. 

Currently, students following full-time academic programs pay $78 
per school year (soon to be increased to $90). The total amounts to 
approximately $1,300,000, which is then divided between the three 
areas. 

The arguments of those questioning varsity and intramural sports 

funding are, at least on the surface, logical and straight forward: 
a) Concordia has one of the worst varsity athletics programs of any 
university in the country, having very few varsity clubs in comparison 
to other schools. Apart from the established sports of men’s football, 
hockey and soccer, varsity sports — such as women’s hockey, field 
hockey, swimming, water polo, track and field, rugby, volleyball, etc.., 
are all either non-existant or struggling because of a lack of interest on 
the part of the athletics administration, lack of proficient coaching and 
ridiculously miniscule budgets that do not allow privileges now enjoy- 
ed by sports the administration has chosen to support. 

In addition, varsity sports, while receiving the lion’s share of avail- 
able funding actually serve very few students. Perhaps the university 
administration should help out varsity, considering that it is the uni- 
versity that benefits from any ‘prestige’ value generated by these 
sports. 

There are many who consider athletics a ‘closed shop’, arguing that 

if you don’t make the team, you don’t play. Why should students pay 
for something they don’t have access to? 
b) Intramurals, sports for the masses, provide athletic activities for 
over 3,000 students (although this figure is possibly inflated due to 
multiple registration) yet participants are asked to pay ‘user fees’ 
(while varsity athletes don’t). This amounts to double taxation which 
is unfair. 

The majority of intramurals are so-called ‘cheap’ sports which 
require little or no equipment expense. The student who wants to 
learn fencing for example, would be better off at another school. 

These are only some of the arguments I’ve heard regarding athletics 
funding, and they are all valid arguments — however, the solution to 
the problem is not, as has been suggested, to cut at the roots of an 
already stunted tree. Cutting back on varsity sports based on the 
above arguments would be to lose forever the opportunity of improv- 
ing the system. 

It is also unfair to blindly criticize the athletics department simply 
because it is the most visible target. If the same criteria of student use 
were applied to Guidance and to the Dean of Students, no doubt more 
long lists of criticism could be made; yet to question the existence of 
their services would be equally blind. 

In my view, a solution to the problem would be to first gain a 
complete understanding of the problem perhaps through a study by 


- outside consultants. The CCSL should also examine the method of 


budget allocations within the athletics department and consider sug- 
gestions on how funds could be more equitably allocated. Concordia’s 
athletics department should also be compared to other more suc- 
cessful athletics programs at other universities. 

Perhaps while I’m at it, I might debunk some myths about ‘varsity’ 
athletics. Allit means is healthy competition between university teams 
instead of between intra-university (intramural) teams. Obviously, in 
the more popular sports, there is stiff competition to be part of the 
‘varsity squad’, but in the majority of individual and team sports, all it 
takes is the desire for competition. 

For example, in the fall term, myself and about twenty others (yes, 
everyone who showed at practices played) formed a ‘varsity’ rugby 
club, on a budget of about $1500. There were problems, though, the 
budget was much too small, we had no steady coach and only four of 
us had experience at the game. 

Apart from those problems, and the feeling that the Athletics depart- 
ment didn’t give a shit whether or not we (and our seven straight 
losses) existed, we had a great time, and many new people got a 
chance to learn the game. Just wait ’til next year! 
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sports wrap-up 


Cytrynbaum goes quiz crazy... 


by Arthur Cytrynbaum . 

Spring is traditionally a 
transition period in profession- 
al sports. While hockey is 
winding up with the playoffs, 
we’re still awaiting the Expos’ 
home opener. But wait! Days 
after the Expos have already 
Ist their first regular season 
game, the seemingly hapless 
Habs have won their second 
playoff game against the Bru- 
ins! Brace yourselves, and to 
relax you between games, test 
your skill and your patience 
on these assorted trivia ques- 
tions. 


DO YOU REMEMBER... 


10) 


11) 
12) 


13) 


14) 


15) 


16) 


17) 


How many innings was 


the longest Expos game? 
Who hit the first grand 
slam ever for the Expos? 
Who hit the first inside- 
the-park homer for the 
Expos? 

Who hit the longest hom- 
er at the Big O? How is 
that spot designated? 
Who pitched the first no- 
hitter against the Expos 
and the score? 

The infielders involved 
in the first Expos triple 
play? The hitter, the pit- 
cher, and the runners? 
The first Expo to win the 
NL Rookie of the Year 
award? 

The first player selected 
by the Expos in the NL 
expansion draft on Oct. 
14/68? 

The ony Montreal Royal 
ever named MVP in the 
International League aft- 
er that award was est- 
ablished in 1953? 

The teams involved in 
the longest NHL playoff 
game in the history of 
the league? The score 


and the time the game: 


lasted? 

The last Canadien to win 
the Lady Byng Trophy? 
The first player to score 
50 goals in one season? 
The first player to score 
100 points in one sea- 
son? 

Against which goaltend- 
er did Frank Mahovlich 
score his 500th goal? 
The first time the Can- 
adiens won the Stanley 
Cup? The coach? 

The only Alouette to 
pass for over 4500 yards? 
The outcome of the “Al- 


18) 


19) 


20) 


ouette” last game in the 
regular season and their 
opponents? 
The first Alouette to 
score over 1500 yards 
rushing? The last one? 
The first Alouette to 
score over 200 yards 
rushing in a game? 
The outcome of the 
“Concordes’ ” first reg- 
ular season game and 
their opponents? 
answers, page 20 


THE NUMBERS GAME 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 


12) 
13) 


14) 


Darrel Thomas will wear 
#13 for the Expos this 
year. Has any player ever 
worn this number be- 
fore? If so, whom? 
Before taking hold of 
17, what number did 
Ellis Valentine wear (1976 
season)? 
What number did Duke 
Snider wear while coach- 
ing with the Expos? 
What number did Andre 
Dawson wear during the 
1976 season? 
Which two first base- 
men were traded for 
each other, and wore 
the same number while 
with Montreal? 
What number did John- 
ny Rodgers wear while 
playing with the Alouet- 
tes? 
Which quarterback wore 
#15 during the 1981 CFL 
season? 
Quarterback Steve Smith 
will wear #11 this year 
with the Concordes. 
Which player (still with 
the team) gave up that 
number? 
What number did David 
Green wear while play- 
ing with the Alouettes? 
What numbers did quart- 
erbacks Joe Barnes and 
Gerry Datillio wear with 
Montreal? 
What numebrs did the 
Canadiens’ 3 coaches 
(Lemaire, Laperriére and 
Plante) wear with Mon- 
treal? 
Who wore #23 immedi- 
ately before Bob Gainey? 
Who wore #1 before Mi- 
chel Larocque? 
Réjean Houle had not 
always worn #15. What 
number did he wear UN- 
TIL he went to the WHA? 


Who had #15 before him? 


answers, page 22 


CONGRATULATIONS 
PRESENTING THE NEW COMMERCE STUDENT SOCIETY EXECUTIVE 


1984-1985 


Domenic Pappadia - President 


Barbara Coyle - Executive V.P 


Stephen Walsh - Programming V.P 
Alain Channevy - Finance V.P 
Sheldon Nutkevitch - Internal V.P 
Mike McWilliams - Secretary 


You can find them at the Loyola Campus, 6931 Sherbrooke St. West, or telephone them at 
482-9280, ext. 32. 


Marcello Vani - External V.P 

Aneglo Palucci - Communications V.P 
Lynn Simon - Special Projects Co-Ord. 
Catherine Horn - Special Projects Co-Ord. 
Jenny Rice - Special Projects Co-Ord. 


